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I. ORGANIC FIBERS 


PLEXON. Anon. Southern Knitter 9, No. 6, 64 
(June 1945). News notes concerning the properties 
and uses of Plexon, a line of cotton, rayon or glass 
fiber yarns with extremely fine plastic coating to 
impart added strength, luster or resistance to water, 
flame and chemicals. Uses in luggage, upholstery, 
draperies, foundation garments, handbags, millinery 
and fashion accessories are anticipated. 


ANCIENT FIBERS. W. F. Leggett. Fibers, 
Fabrics & Cordage 12, 185-8 (May 1945). His- 
torical notes on early fibers derived from a variety 
of sources including many not now commonly used 
in textiles. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE. Arnold M. Sookne 
& Milton Harris. J. Research Nat'l Bur. Standards 
34, 467-76 (May 1945). Data are presented on the 
tensile strength, elongation at break and folding en- 
durance of films prepared from several cellulose 
acetate fractions and from blends of these fractions 
when these properties are plotted against the mem- 
ber-average degree of polymerization all the frac- 
tions and blends give approximately the same curve 
for a given property, whereas different curves 
are obtained if the curve is plotted from the 
weight-average degree of polymerization (intrinsic 
viscosity ). 

CELLULOSE ACETATE FRACTIONS. Ar- 
nold M. Sookne & Milton Harris. J. Research Nat'l 
Bur. Standards 34, 459-65 (May 1945). From in- 
trinsic viscosities and osmotic molecular weight of 
cellulose acetate fractions it is concluded that for 
chain lengths representing number-average molecular 
weight up to 130 000 the number-average molecular 
weight is proportional to intrinsic viscosity in ace- 
tone solution. 15 fractions were studied, the re- 
sults indicate that these fractions, although not 
homogeneous as to molecular weight, were more 
nearly so than in previous investigations. 


NEW FIBERS. HH. Wickliffe Rose, Am. Vis- 
cose Corp. Fiber & Fabric 98, No. 3152, 14, 16, 18, 
20, 37-8 (June 30, 1945). <A review of recent ad- 
vances in fibers and fiber products, with particular 
attention to synthetic fibers and to the utilization of 
specific properties for specific purposes. Examples 
include rayon tire cord, rayon crepe and fabrics con- 
taining thermoplastic fibers for bonding in various 
ways for production of special fabrics, laminates 
and other products. Some possible future trends 
in the technological advance of the industry are dis- 
cussed, for example increasing use of spun rayon, 
of rayon cakes instead of cones, and improvements 
in knitting rayon fabrics. 





FLAX CLEANER. Thos. G. McLaurin & 
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ABSTRACTS 





Robert Duncan. 


Can. P. 428 048, June 12. A 
machine for cleaning flax or the like has a breaker 
section with toothed roils meshing together in pairs, 
each pair having a finer pitch of teeth than the pre- 


ceding pair. The breaking and separating section 
has a toothed rotor and a curved knife carrier oscil- 
lating along the circumference of the rotor. 





New BENEFITS FOR THE WORLD FROM SyN- 
THETICS. Booklet of Celanese Corp. of Am., Cum- 
berland, Md., 1945. 

Reviewed in Chem. Industries 56, 832 (May 
1945). 

I, 1. Vegetable 

SOFT HEMP. Robert P. Sweeny. Fibers, 
Fabrics & Cordage 12, 207-8 (May 1945). The 
probable future of soft hemp is discussed with ref- 
erence to the problem of whether or not America may 
become an exporter of this fiber. There are artificial 
substitutes for hemp, but all of them are at present 
considerably more expensive. Hemp could be pre- 
pared for insulation purposes at less expense than 
for use in twine or cordage. The fiber would, how- 
ever, need to be proofed against fire and vermin if 
used for insulation. 


SUNN HEMP. Anon. Fibers 6, No. 5, 10, 14 
(June 1945). The price of Italian hemp is some- 
times about 4 times as high as that of sunn hemp 
but it has been stated that strict grading would en- 
able sunn hemp to bring a much higher price. The 
annual yield in sunn hemp in India is estimated to 
be about 80 000 to 100 000 tons. 

MAKING CELLULOSE. G. Ullman (to Eng. 
Cellulose Derivatives Ltd.) Brit. P. 564 833. 
Cellulosic materials are pulped by a continuous treat- 
ment with a weak alkaline or chlorine solution at 
atmospheric pressure. After dissolving out the non- 
celluloses, the excess solution is drained off and the 
pulp is washed, then treated batchwise in a pressure 
digestor with acid or alkali. 





EFFECT OF STORAGE ON INDIAN Corrons: RE- 
SULTS OF EXPERIMENTS ON Broach Deshi 8. 'Tech- 
nological Bull. B31, 'Nazir Ahmad and A. N. Gulati, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay 1945; 
price 1 rugge. 

Reviewed in /ndian Testile J. 55, 298 (Feb. 
1945). 

INDIAN JuTE ResEARCH. Report of Techno- 
logical Scheme, Indian Central Jute Committee, for 
1943-44. 

Reviewed in Fibers 6, No. 1, 11-12 (June 1945). 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PROPERTIES OF Cor- 
TON FIBERS AND STRENGTH OF CARDED YARN. 
Robert W. Webb and Howard B. Richardson, Pat- 
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ent and Fiber Branch, Office of Marketing Service, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture and War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington, March 1945; 58 pp. 

Reviews, with an abstract by the author and criti- 
cal comment by a practical mill man, in Te-tile 
World 95, No. 5, 123, 125 (May 1945). Copies 
may be requested from War Food Administration, 
Office of Marketing Services, Cotton and Fiber 
Branch, Washington 25. Reviewed also in Cotton 
109, No. 5, 111-4 (May 1945). 


I, 2. Animal 


HARDENING PROTEIN. Heinz Fraenkel- 
Conrat, Mitzi Cooper & Harold S. Olcott, Western 
Regional Research Laboratory, USDA. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 67, 950-4 (June 1945). Formaldehyde 
in 4+ per cent neutral or acid applications at 70°C. 
Combined both with the primary amino acids and 
with the primary amide groups of protein. Second- 
ary amide groups in the peptide chain and phenolic 
groups do not bind appreciable amounts of form- 
aldehyde. 


NONFELTING WOOL. R. B. Sweetten. Te.r- 
tile J. of Australia 20, 75-6 (April 1945). In view 
of the probable mechanism of felting in wool, pre- 
vention of felting depends on modifying either the 
elasticity of the wool fiber or the surface properties 
or both. Since retention of elasticity is desirable 
the modification of surface properties has received 
relatively more attention. Properly controlled treat- 
ments such as the Woolindias, Cirsol and Freney- 
Lipson processes increase the strength of wool yarns 
rather than weakening them. In addition to shrink- 
proofing garment fabric against laundering there 
are numerous uses of nonfelting wool, particularly 
in the effect obtainable by blending treated and un- 
treated yarns. 


FELT MIXTURES. Hat Corp. of Am. Brit. 
P. 565 187. A felt suitable for hat making is pre- 
pared from a mixture of fur, wool and prolon 
(fibers derived from proteins of high molecular 
weight ). 

I, 3a. Cellulosic rayons 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON. L. Rose, Cour- 
taulds, Ltd. J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 61, 113-7 
(May 1945), discussions, 117-8. Two high tenacity 
viscose rayons are “Tenasco” with moderately high 
strength and normal extensibility, and “Durafil” 
with very high strength but with low extensibility. 
Tenasco is for use in tire cord, while a modified 
product known as textile Tenasco has slightly lower 
strength but is more suited to weaving, knitting and 
light processes. Tenasco is made by exposing 
stretched viscose rayon filaments through a_ hot 
water bath. Durafil is made by a modification of 
the Lilienfeld strong acid process. Structurally the 
filament has an amorphous core surrounded by a 
shell of crystalline cellulose. Very high tenacity is 
obtained by increasing crystalline fraction until the 
amorphous core almost disappears. Stretch-strain 
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curves, x-ray diagrams and data on comparative 
dyeing behavior are presented. 


SOURCES FOR RAYON. Editorial. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 37, No. 6, AEV. p. 5, 8 (June 1945). 
Brief discussion on reasons for the wartime rever- 
sal whereby the proportion of cotton linters used in 
rayon manufacture increased while the proportion 
of wool pulp cellulose decreased. 





CUPRAMMONIUM RAYON. Wm. H. Fur- 
ness (to Am. Rayon Co., Inc.). USP 2 378 211, 
June 12. In apparatus for making cuprammonium 
rayon the filaments as taken from the spinneret are 
wound on a revolving cylindrical cage in a continu- 
ously advancing spiral, the filaments being subjected 
to controlled stretch between the spinneret and the 
revolving cage. 


HOLLOW FILAMENTS. Orlow W. Boies & 
Harold O. Taylor (to the Hartford Rayon Corp. ). 
USP 2 379 783, July 3. A solution for spinning 
hollow textile filaments contains an alkali metal 
hydroxide and a carbonate. A cellulose ester or a 
cuprammonium solution of cellulose is added to this 
solution. 


RAYON CAKE. American Viscose Corp. Brit- 
ish P. 564718. An ejector for removing rayon cake 
from the spinning bucket through openings in the 
bottom of the bucket to remove the supporting dise 
and the rayon cake. 


RESILIENT YARN. John R. Caldwell (to 
Eastman Kodak Co.). USP 2 378 183, June 12. 
Elastic resilient acetate rayon is spun from acetate 
solution containing a _ phenol-urea-formaldehyde 
resin in a partially polymerized state. 


SPINNING RAYON, Gilbert T. Loveridge & 
Harry E. Carlson (to Hartford Rayon Corp.). 
USP 2 379 813, July 3. A rayon bobbin spinning 
machine has a traverse bar carrying a thread guide. 
A device is provided for stepwise changes in the 
angle of tilt of a plate on which a rider slides, so 
that the motion of the traverse bar is decreased 
step by step as the rayon cake is spun. 


STABILIZING TEXTILES. James A. Clark 
(to Sylvania Industrial Corp.). USP 2 378 186, 
June 12. Hydrophilic rayon fibers are stabilized 
against excessive moisture changes by treatment 
with an alkaline dispersion of an alkali-soluble, water- 
insoluble cellulose ether, which is coagulated on the 
textile while maintaining the textile against dimen- 
sional change. 


TREATING YARN. Robert W. Moncrieff & 
Harold Bates (to British Celanese Ltd.). USP 
2 379 026, June 26. Yarns, cords or foils of cellu- 
lose or of partially substituted cellulose derivatives 
are improved by reaction in a nonsolvent medium, 
one ingredient of which is.a long chain ester in 
which the acid radical has at least 6 C atoms. An- 
other ingredient is a solvent for the reagent. The 
reagent may be acidic, propionic or butyric anhy- 
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dride. ‘The material is treated until it gains at least 
of 


5% in weight. 


TREATING RAYON. Lester RK. Mummery 
(to E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 379 
824, July 3. A compact bundle of continuous fila- 
ments is exposed to a gas under pressure in a nar- 
row chamber, then passed through a second zone at 
a lower pressure so that the gas expands rapidly 
and the filaments are separated from each other. 


I, 3b. Protein fibers 


PROTEIN FIBERS. Anon. Te-tile World 
95, No. 5, 103 (May 1945). Fibers can be made 
from any protein and have been made on a practical 
scale from several. The strongest protein fiber yet 
produced is from chicken feathers. Whereas pro- 
tein fibers from milk, soy beans and peanuts are 
much weaker than wool the chicken feather fiber is 
much stronger than wool. <A multifilament yarn 
has been made experimentally from egg white. A 
fiber which has many of the properties of wool but 
is actually produced from cellulose is Rayolanda, a 
British product. 

HARDENING CASEIN FIBRES. RB. L. 
Wormell (to Courtaulds Ltd.) Brit. P. 564 591 and 
565 O11. The resistance of artificial threads made 
from protein such as casein to boiling water and hot 
dilute acid is increased by treatment with an acid 
solution of formaldehyde. 


PROTEIN. Robert A. Boyer, Joseph Crupi & 
Wm. T. Atkinson (to Ford Motor Co.). USP 2 
377 853, June 12. The physical properties of soy- 
bean protein are modified by precipitating the pro- 
tein from alkaline solution with an inorganic acid 
at the isoelectric point, decanting the liquid and 
slowly chilling the protein to denature it by 
Treezing. 


PROTEIN FIBER. Robert A. Boyer, Wm. 
T. Atkinson & Charles F. Robinette (to Ford Motor 
Co.). USP 2 377 854, June 12. A spinning solu- 
tion for producing fiber from soybean protein con- 
tains 90cc. pure soy protein in 350-400 cc of water 
containing an alkaline xanthate which has been aged 
about 10 days. 


I, 4. Synthetic 


ROPE. Molo C. Dodge & Nils R. Axelsson (to 
Columbian Rope Co.) Can. P. 428 257, June 19. 
Rope is made from synthetic thermoplastic yarns 
by twisting the yarns into a strand, twisting the 
strands into a rope and immersing the rope into a 
hot liquid bath to soften the thermoplastic suffi- 
ciently for permanent setting of the twist imparted 
to the yarn and strand, without sacrificing the stretch- 
ability of the rope. 


I, 4a. Nylon type 


NYLON. Anon. Indian Textile J. 55, 318-20 
(Feb. 1945). A brief review of the origin and 
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manufacture of nylon, with a statement of its prin- 
cipal properties in present commercial nylon yarn. 
NYLON. Gordon T. Vaala (to E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 378 667, June 19. 
The properties of nylon are modified by adding 
a phenolformaldehyde resin (1-30% by weight) 
which is not easily rendéred infusible by heat. 


NYLON SOLUTION. Wm. W. Watkins (to 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 377 985, 
June 12. Nitro-alkanols (2-8 C atoms) are em- 
ployed as solvents for nylon-type polyamide resins. 


PLASTICIZING NYLON. Merlin M. Bru- 
baker (to E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.). USP 
2 378 977, June 26. A nylon in which most of the 
amide groups are secondary and which has an in- 
trinsic viscosity of at least 0.4 is plasticized by blend- 
ing a melt with a nylon in which at least half of the 
amide groups are tertiary and the intrinsic viscosity 
is at least 0.2. 


STABILIZED NYLON. Robert W. Mon- 
crieff & Edward W. Wheatley (to Celanese Corp. 
of Am.). USP 2 378 494, June 19. Nylon is 
homogeneously stabilized by reaction with boric 
acid or a borate salt or adhesive. 


TREATING NYLON. William W. Watkins 
(to FE. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 379 
557, July 3. Opaque synthetic linear polyamides of 
the nylon type are transparentized by wetting with 
water and treating with a nonaqueous liquid at a 
temperature above 75° C and below, but within 
10° of the temperature at which the polyamide would 
loose its structure. 


MODIFIED NYLON. D. McCreath (to Im- 
perial Chemical Industry Ltd.). Brit. P. 565 066. 
Nylon filaments which have not been cold drawn 
are modified so that they are not capable of more 
than 75% cold drawing. This is effected by treat- 
ment with an acid formaldehyde solution contain- 
ing a catalyst; after this treatment the filaments are 
baked at 100-150°C. The nylon yarn is thus im- 
proved in heat stability, softening behavior and dye- 
ing behavior. 

DYEING NYLON. E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co. Brit. P. 565 350. Nylon-type fibers of im- 
proved dyeing properties are formed from selected 
polyamide-forming composition. Reagents are heated 
unti! the product will form fibers. 

MELT SPINNING. H. Dreyfus. Brit. P. 565 
489. Decomposition of melt in melt spinning is 
prevented by feeding the organic filament-forming 
composition to a hot inert liquid at a temperature 
above the melting point of the composition. 

I, 4b. Vinyl and vinylidene polymers and 

copolymers 

THERMOPLASTIC FILAMENTS. Am. Vis- 
cose Corp. Brit. P. 565 180. Fabrics made from 
vinyl resin or other thermoplastic yarns have spaced 
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points along the fabric to engage with holders while 
the fabric moves. While moving, the fabric, is 
heated sufficiently to effect partial coalescence of 
the yarns at their intersection. 


I, 4c. Condensation resin fibers 


CELLULOSE ACETATE-BUTYRATE. | J. 
W. Tamblyn, D. R. Morey & R. H. Wagner, East- 
man Kodak Co. Ind. Eng. Chem. 37, 573-7 (June 
1945). Data are presented on relations between vis- 
cosity and molecular weight for various reasonably 
homogeneous fractions of cellulose acetate-butyrate. 
Effects of degradation by heat, by ball milling and 
by exposure to ultraviolet light are reported. 


POLYTHENE. Frederick C. Hahn, Maurice L. 
Macht & David A. Fletcher, E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc. Ind. Eng. Chem. 37, 526-33 
(June 1945). ‘Tabulated data and curve charts 
show the tensile strength, elongation, electrical 
properties, moisture permeability, elasticity and 
other properties of polythene in sheet form and as 
cold-drawn filaments. The low moisture permea- 
bility and high water resistance of polythene indi- 
cate its suitability for coating fabrics and for mak- 
ing containers for liquid products. 


I, 5. Applications as fibers 
REINFORCED FIBROUS SHEET. Alfred 
M. Cowan. Can. P. 428 053, June 12. A metal 
core for reinforcing sheets of fibrous material is 
perforated in such a way as to cut one short tongue 
and one long tongue from the end of each perforation. 


TIRE COMPOSITION. Gaetano Provenzano. 
USP 2 378 102, June 12. A composition for tires 
is composed of wood ash 5, cotton fiber 14, re- 
claimed rubber 35, sawdust 12, sand 14 and water- 
proofed glue 20 parts. 


I, 5b. Plastic filler 


BONDED FIBER... Hugo Boeddinghaus (to 
Am. Felt Co.) Can. P. 428 227, June 19. Dry 
carded batts of fiber, including a proportion of 
thermoplastic fibers, are piled in layers which are 
separated from each other by protective aprons to 
which thermoplastic fibers will not adhere. Bond- 
ing is effected under heat and pressure, after which 
the bonded layers are separated from the protective 
apron. 


ABRASIVE SHEET. Richard A. Baumgart- 
ner (to The Carborundum Co.). USP 2 378 386, 
June 19. Abrasive articles are made by incorporat- 
ing an abrasive powder in a felted fiber sheet and 
bonding several layers of this material together un- 
der heat and pressure. 

FIBER ARTICLES. Karl J. Kopplin (to F. 
3urkart Mfg. Co.). USP 2 378 642, June 19. 
Hollow articles are made by laying a loose unwoven 
mat of long fibers crisscrossed in layers, applying 
a band of binder around the area to be forced into 
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the hollow of the forming die, and dye-pressing the 
article. 

FIBER COMPOSITION. Albert J. Hanley (to 
Bakelite Corp. & Respro Inc.). USP 2 378 477, 
June 19. Shaped articles are molded from a con- 
tinuous sheet composition having the necessary ex- 
tensibility and flow behavior for molding deep-drawn 
shapes. The composition is made by laying wadding 
of positioned overlapping fibers, laid as dry non- 
felted slivers, and having a resin powder distrib- 
uted in the wadding as binder. 


MOLDED PRODUCT. Kenneth L. Landon 
(to Westinghouse Electric Corp.). USP 2 379 
163, June 26. A composition of fiber and a thermo- 
setting binder is pressed for a short time between 
hot plates to cure the upper and lower faces, form- 
ing high density surface layers with a low density 
intermediate layer of fibrous filler and resin. The 
final cure is effected at a lower pressure so that 
the low density interlayer is integrally bonded to 
the high density outer layers. 


I, 5c. Coated or impregnated products 


LAMINATE. Edward R. Angel (to Tootal 
3roadhurst Lee Co. Ltd.) Can. P. 428 291, June 19. 
Sheeted or loose fibers are impregnated with not 
over 10% of an aldehyde condensation product 
which is then further resinified, and the resulting 
fibrous material is then shaped in the various forms 
with a thermoplastic bonding agent. 


III. NONFIBROUS MATERIALS 


SILICONES. Anon. Modern Industry’9, No. 
3, 44-7, 150, 152 (June 15, 1945). The silicones 
are organic compounds of silicones ranging in char- 
acter from liquids and greases to resins and rubber- 
like products. They have many potential uses as 
high temperature lubricants, wire and cable covers, 
flexible insulating coating, diaphragms, adhesives 
for glass or Sidertlas, waterproof heat-resisting 
liminates and other products. 





PLastics APPLIED: BEING A SURVEY OF PatT- 
ENT AND TECHNICAL LITERATURE WITH CORRECTED 
Data OF INTEREST TO USERS OF PLASTICS IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF INpDUsTRY. V. E. Yarsley, Editor. 
Nat'l Trade Press, Ltd., London, 1945; 528 pp.; 
price 42s. 

Reviewed in Dyer & Textile Printer 93, 513 
(June 22, 1945). 


III, la. Cellulose derivatives 


LIGNIN. Harry F. Lewis, Institute of Paper 
Chem., Chem. and Eng. News 23, 1074-80 (June 
25, 1945). In comparison with the potentialities 
the practical utilization of lignin from pulp mill 
waste liquor, wood waste and other sources has 
made but little progress. Nevertheless many uses 
are known for lignin and its chemical derivatives, 
for example in adhesives, as protective colloid in dye 
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baths and in stripping indigo from rags, emulsions 
for a wide variety of uses, plastics and soaps. 

ADHESIVE FIBER. Roger Wallach (to Am. 
Viscose Corp.). USP 2 379 264, June 26. Poten- 
tially adhesive textile fibers are produced in a loose 
separable condition, readily blendible with other 
fibers, by carding cellulose textile fibers with other 
staple fibers such as can not be esterified, esterifying 
the mixture in a loose unspun condition until the 
cellulose fibers are converted to cellulose ether staple 
fibers, soluble in aqueous alkali but not in water. 
The product when dried and carded contains cellu- 
lose ether fibers having the initial fiber length but 
the appearance and curl of wool. 


CELLULOSIC FOIL. Wm. A. Hoffman & 
Richard S. Schreiber (to E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co.). USP 2 378 479, June 19. Regenerated 
cellulose foils are improved by incorporating there- 
in a water-soluble organic sulfoxidate. 


CELLULOSIC FOIL. Wm. Horback (to Ca- 
mille Dreyfus). Can. P. 428 044, June 5. Cellu- 
losic films or foils are rendered opaque to ultraviolet 
light by incorporating therein a methyl or ethyl 
derivative of benzalacetophenone. 


CELLULOSE SPONGE. Cyril V. Barker. 
Can. P. 427 919, June 5. Cellulose sponges are 
heated under a pressure of about 100 psi at about 
90°C to decrease the thickness without increasing 
the surface dimension. 


FILTER. Sidney C. Zylstra. USP 2 378 879, 
June 19. A filter cell is made of a hollow ring of 
liquid-permeable cellulose sponge with comparatively 
thick walls, its hollow interior being completely filled 
with a mass of fibers. 


FINISHING FABRICS. Harold I. Huey & 
Wm. W. Russell (to Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. ). 
USP 2 378 360, June 12. Cotton cloth is given a 
durable resilient compact finish by impregnation with 
an alkali solution of a cellulose derivative containing 
1-3% of the cellulose. The impregnated cloth is 
dried, but not below 20% moisture content, the cellu- 
lose is precipitated from the cellulose derivative in 
the solution and the treated cloth is shrunk by treat- 
ing it in a relaxed state to a sound caustic solution. 

PLASTICIZED ACETATE. Frank E. Piech 

(to Hercules Powder Co.). USP 2 379 036, June 
26. <A plastic composition contains 40-70% cellu- 
jlose acetate and 30-60% of a solvent plasticizer 
*blend, one component of which may be a p-tertiary 
alkyl phenoxy ethanol or a p-tertiary alkyl phenoxy 
ethyl acetate. 

TREATING ACETATE. George Schneider 
(Camille Dreyfus) Can. P. 428 306, June 19. 
Cellulose acetate particles are washed free of acetic 
acid in a current of water, drained, stabilized, washed 
with simply alkaline water and finally with pure 
water. 
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III, 1b. Polymer resins; natural resins 


TREATING TEXTILES. ‘ootal Broadhurst 
Leed Co., Ltd. Australian P. 119 129. Resistance 
to abrasion is greatly increased by treating fabric 
with a butylacrylate resin which has been poly- 
merized in presence of a small proportion of a cross- 
linking agent such as ethylene glycol dimethacrylate. 


III, 2. Adhesives; gums; starches 


IMPROVED STARCH. Hans F. Bauer (to 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc.). USP 2 378 378, June 19. 
A starch adhesive is improved by adding a substan- 
tial proportion of a water-soluble urea compound, 
and the urea compound is stabilized by adding a 
small proportion of a solid acid. 


III, 3. Surface active compounds, textile 
assistants 


QuapRAFOs Beaps. Bull. 310 Rumford Chem. 
Works, Providence, R. I., 1945. 
Reviewed in Textile World 95, No. 5, 220 (May 
1945). 
IV. FIBER TO YARN 


HARD FIBERS. C., Ord and J. B. Pears. 
Fibres, Fabrics & Cordage 11, 474-5 (Dec.1944) ; 
12, 35-7 (Jan.); 112-3 (March); 164-5 (April); 
209, 211 (May 1945). Illustrated description of 
machinery used in the modern production of cordage 
and other fiber products from Manila and Sisal. 
Particular attention is given to piling motions and 
drawing frames. (to be continued). 


IV, 1. Preparation for spinning 


BLENDING WOOL. Anon. Am. Wool & 
Cotton Reptr. =9, No. 24, 11-13 (June 14, 1945). 
Practical suggestions are offered for preparation 
and proper use of layout sheets in blending wool of 
different varieties, or wool with other fibers. Prob- 
lems involved in matching shades of dyed stock and 
in handling mixed fibers are discussed. 


DRAWING LONG FIBERS. Anon. Saco- 
Lowell Bull. 17, No, 2, 14-22 (May 1945). The 
drawing frame occupies a critical position in yarn 
manufacture, and needs particular attention when 
long staple fiber is to be processed. The operation 
of a rayon drawing frame is described and illustrated. 
General specifications for drawing long staple fiber 
are presented. 


FLAX STUBBLE CLOTH. Anon. Daily 
News Record 1945, No. 161, 20 (July 11). News 
note concerning fiber produced in Argentina from 
flax stubble which is ordinarily burned in the field. 
After separation from the stubble the fiber is blended 
with wool for spinning. The thread has high 
strength and good appearance. 





SLIVER CONDENSER. Dominion Textile 
Co. Ltd. British P. 564 577. Apparatus for con- 
densing card sliver in such a way that a large quan- 
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tity can be put into the can has a funnel guide which 
leads the sliver through the condensing rolls. One 
condensing roll is in fixed bearings and the other in 
movable bearings, with a leaf spring to press the 
rolls together. 


CARD CLOTHING. \Kardbeslag Fabriks Aktie- 
bolaget. Brit. P. 565 126. <A constant tension de- 
vice for a machine which applies card clothing to 
card rolls has a roll actuated by tension on the fillet 
and also by the spring. “A brake is used to maintain 
constant tension on the fillet. 


FIBER CUTTER. Am. Viscose Corp. Brit. P. 
565 230. A cutter for staple fiber has a knife, and 
a shear at least one portion’ of which serves as a 
cutting base while another portion does not co- 
operate with the knife. The cutting and noncutting 
portions of the shear change positions in a cycle to 
effect intermittent cutting. 


IV, 2. Spinning, doubling, twisting, winding 


EFFICIENT PRODUCTION. Anon. Textile 
Weekly 35, 1214 (June 29, 1945). The Vulcascot 
Roller Cot is a contribution to increase production 
per man hour since an efficient roll covering is an 
important aid in yarn spinning. Some examples 
are cited. 

DABBING. H. D. Textile Recorder 62, No. 
747, 43-4 (June 1945). The Noble comb depends 
for its operation on an effective means of introduc- 
ing the fabric to the pins of the circle. The method 
in common use is to dab the fibers into the pins with 
a brush of special design having a quick reciprocat- 
ing motion. This method is far from perfect but 
is effective if maintained correctly and properly 
adapted to the speeds of the circles. Some factors 
involved in proper operation and maintenance of 
the dabbing brush are discussed. 

WINDING. Ray C. Pillsbury, Universal Wind- 
ing Co. Textile World 05, No. 5, 137, 186, 188 
(May 1945). In precision winding the gain mech- 
anism determines whether head wind or after wind 
is employed. Most mills prefer head wind. The 
lay of succeeding series of convolutions of the yarn 
is highly important in the case of coarse yarn. 





YARN PACKING. John H. Garrott (to Clark 
Thread Co.). USP 2 380 038, July 10. Yarn is 
wound on a bobbin with a tapered base in such a 
way that the opposite end of the yarn packing has 
a tapered formation receding in the same direction 
as the taper of the base. The yarn is wound in lay- 
ers, each space a little lower than the preceding 
layer. 


YARN TWISTER. Frederick J. Kent (to Sipp- 
Eastwood Corp.). USP 2 379 806, July 3. A 
double twist yarn twister has an upright spindle 
rotating around the axis and a yarn bore extending 
along the axis from the top of the spindle to dis- 
charge yarn laterally. A tension device prevents 
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backward travel of the primary twist imparted to 
the yarn. This is effected by means of a pair of 


fluted intermeshing rolls, one of which clamps the 
yarn. 


DRAFTING APRONS. J. Rockoff. Brit. P. 
565 528. The fiber-contacting surface of a drafting 
apron for yarn spinning is composed of a synthetic 
rubber and a vulcanising agent. These aprons have 
excellent drafting properties, do not develop static 
charges and are unaffected by oil or grease. 


BUILDER MOTION. Brit. Celanese Ltd. 
grit. P. 565 533. A builder motion for ring frames 
gives a superior package for unwinding purposes. 
Only a given section of the package is tapered so 
that the amount of yarn per package increases and 
breakage in later operations is about 40% less. 





HiGHEer Drarr FOR CARDROOM AND SPINNING 
Macuinery. A. Noguera. Booklet of Casablancas 
High Draft Co., Ltd., Salford 3, England, 1945. 

Reviewed in Textile Mfr. 71, 235 (June); Tea- 
tile Recorder 62, No. 746, 57 (May 1945). 


IV, 2a. Cotton, vegetable fibers 


CONDENSER YARN. Anon. Textile Weekly 
25, 1168, 1170 (June 22, 1945). Condenser yarns 
from short staple cotton are in demand for making 
hosiery, as weft in furnishing fabrics, in dress goods 
and in fabrics which require to be raised. Methods 
of spinning these yarns from short staple cotton 
are discussed. 

COTTON SPINNING. W.H. Bimpson. Te.- 
tile J. of Australia 20, 28-30 (March 1945). A 
general survey of operations involved in cotton 
spinning and doubling, with data on humidity and 
static electric charges on the fibers. Some standards 
for moisture regain of cotton and other fibers are 
presented. 


IV, 2b. Wool; worsted 


WOOL SPINNING. Anon. Am. Wool & 
Cotton-Reptr. 59; No. 25, 11-12 (June 21, 1945). 
Wool spinning on mules is compared with spinning 
on frames, and it is pointed out that the wool-spin- 
ning frame is not as recent in origin as is commonly 
supposed. Patents on wool-spinning frames date 
hack more than 50 years. Calculations and setups 
are presented for the Whitin and Davis-Furber 
spinning frames. 


WORSTED YARN. W. L. Wright, Valley 
Worsted Mills Pty. Ltd. Textile J. of Australia 
20, 74-5 (April 1945). Operations involved in the 
manufacture of worsted yarns are described in se- 
quence, taking as example a 2/36 colored worsted 
yarn of 64 quality, which is a yarn much used in 
suiting. To simplify the drawing operation by in- 
creasing the draft is bad practice. The draft should 
never be much greater than the staple length of the 
longest fiber. 
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IV, 2c. Silk 


SILK TITER REGULATED. Antonio Tasso. 
USP 2 378 595, June 19 (vested in the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian). A feed device for supplying silk 
cocoon filaments to a mechanical piecer for a silk 
reel has a guide for the feeder and a rotating cone 
to which ends of fresh cocoon filaments are at- 
tached. The cone is connected to the drive for the 
piecer so that the piecer and feed cone operate 
together. 


IV, 2d. Rayon 


RAYON YARN CHARACTER. C. C. Conrad 
& A. G. Scroggie, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 37, 592-8 (June 1945). Chemi- 
cal characterization of rayon yarn and of its cellu- 
losic sources by hydrolytic and catalytic oxidation 
with the aid of HCl and FeCl; have been improved 
by minimizing superheating and differences in boil- 
ing points due to changes in atmospheric pressure. 
The sensitivity of cotton linters and wood pulp 
cellulose to this method usually decreases as the 
alpha-cellulose content increases. Sensitivity of re- 
generated cellulose yarns decreases as crystallinity 
increases. To some extent this confirms the idea 
that sensitivity to this reaction is chiefly a measure 
of the amorphous cellulose fraction. 


IV, 2e. Winding 
WEFT WINDING. Technologist. Fibers 6, 


No. 1, 5-7 (June 1945). The old types weft-wind- 
ing machines do not provide yarns suitable for the 
modern winders. The newer weft-winding ma- 
chines, especially the Lazenby cop- and butt-winding 
machine, the universal No. 90 and the Stubbs high 
speed pirn winder are adaptable to the production 
of several different types of weft packages. 





WINDING MACHINE. Albert Briigger. USP 
2 378 978, June 26. A winding machine with an 
automatic spool exchanger has an endless movable 
spool magazine arranged along the axis of the 
winding spindle, and consecutive spool pockets in 
the magazine. A stop governed by an automatic 
locking lever provides for excessive delivery of 
spools to the winding spindle. 


CONE HOLDER. Whitin Machine Works. 
Brit. P. 564 811. A cone holder for rewinding ma- 
chines has a tapered post with a blunt tip which 
serves the core of the package. This device accel- 
erates replacement of packages on the rewinder. 
The post contracts when swung backwards and ex- 
pands when swung forward. 


CROSS WINDERS. \. J. Scharer (to Mas- 
chinenfabrik Scharer) Brit. P. 564 997. <A cross 
winding machine which forms packages with tapered 
ends has a tapering device including a winding 
spindle with a toothed portion to transmit the ‘spin- 
dle motion through a gear and shaft which is geared 
with discs arranged to provide an axial reciprocating 
motion for tapering the ends of the packages. 
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WINDING RESIN YARNS. G. Loasby (to 
grit. Nylon .Spinners Ltd.). Brit. P. 565 282. 
Extruded polythene filaments are passed into a 
chamber which is offset from the spinneret and in 
which a cooling gas is circulated. The filaments 
are then wound on a roll while being cold drawn 
under the tension applied by odd feed speed rolls. 
High winding speeds are possible by this method. 


YARN WINDER. Ernest K. Bauer (to Am. 
Viscose Corp.). Can. P. 427 955, June 5. A yarn 
guide raising device for use on yarn winders is 
arranged to hold the guide above the spinning cap 
during the winding operation to increase tension on 
the yarn as it is delivered to the spinning cap. 


IV, 4. Products (thread, yarn, cord, etc.) 


FLAX YARNS. Flaxman. Textile Recorder 
62, No. 746, 43, 57 (May 1945). Practical sug- 
gestions are offered for eliminating nep, irregulari- 
ties in thickness, chafing and other defects in flax 
yarns. Some defects are found only in wet spun 
yarns while others are common to yarns made either 
by the dry or wet method. Causes of irregularities 
in sliver weight are discussed. 

PACKAGE SIZE. Triloki N. Sharma. IJndian 
Textile J. 55, 313-5 (Feb. 1945). The advantages 
of larger package size and greater ring diameter in 
spinning cotton are discussed, with suggestions for 
postwar development. A tabulated, numerical com- 
parison is presented for cotton spun on ring frames 
with sizing thread and 1 and 5/8 in. ring diameter 
and on frames with 7 in. lifts and 3 in. ring diameter. 


IV, 5a. Coated or impregnated products 


BONDED YARN. William Whitehead (to 
Celanese Corp. of Am.) USP 2 380 003, July 10. 
A compact bonded yarn is made by blending acetate 
rayon with high tenacity yarn of a hydrolyzed cellu- 
lose ester, and exposing the blended yarn to the vapor 
of a softening agent for the acetate rayon. 


SEAMED ARTICLES. Frank S. Martin (to 
US Rubber Co.). USP 2 379 311, June 26. 
Seamed articles are made from rubber sheets by 
compounding rubber with 0.5 to 1.5% of textile 
flock, sheeting the product, cut-seaming the sheet and 
vulcanizing the seamed article. The textile flock 
prevents parting of the seam before vulcanization. 


IV, 5b. Laminates 
STRENGTH OF LAMINATES. Patrick No- 


relli & W. H. Gard, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 37, 580-5 (June 1945). The in- 
fluence of temperature on strength of phenolic resin 
laminates is shown in tables and curve charts of 
tensile strength, compressive strength and resistance 
to shearing at temperatures from —55 up to 200°C. 
The fiber components in the tested laminates included 
coarse and fine cotton fabrics, asbestos, fiberglass 
and paper. 
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LAMINATE. Chas. A. Upson (to Upson Co.). 
Can. P. 428 297, June 19. A strong rigid laminated 
board is made in one continuous operation from 
sheets of fibrous material coated with a resin and 
bonded together with a thermoplastic bonding agent. 


V. YARN TO FABRIC 
V, 3. Weaving 


BOBBIN. Harald L. Amrhein & Emil E. Fuller 
(to Am. Paper Tube Co.). USP 2 378 901, June 
26. A fiber tube forms the barrel of a textile bobbin 
and the head is a plastic composition molded around 
the ends of the tube, with the plastic protruding 
through lengthwise slits at the end of the tube. 


V, 3a. Looms 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS. Anon. Textile Re- 
corder 62, No. 746, 54-5 (May 1945). Illustrated 
description of the Northrop four-box automatic 
loom with card motion control, with the Roper au- 
tomatic letoff motion. Several other mechanical re- 
finements have been adapted to this loom. 


LINEN LOOM. Tuner. Te-tile Mfr. 71, 243- 
5 (June 1945). Illustrated descriptions of a plain 
linen loom with individual drives and a_ twilling 
linen loom, both made by Wilson and Longbottom 
Ltd. 


LOOMS. J. Whittle. Textile J. of Australia 
20, 12 (March 1945). Notes on picking, shuttle 
box settings, reed settings and other features of 
operating the L. F. 44 in. and 48 in. loom. 





HAND LOOM. Donald W. Greenwood. USP 
2 380 233, July 10. A hand loom has a series of 
heddles to operate the heddle frames, and a pair of 
connected pivoted members for each heddle frame, 
each being mounted on a fixed axis and connected 
to an opposite end of the heddle frame. A floating 
lam placed above and across the heddles is con- 
nected to these pivoted members for operation of 
the heddle frame. 


V, 3b. Loom parts 


YARN SPLICER. Anon. Textile Recorder 
62, No. 746, 56 (May 1945). Illustrated descrip- 
tion of a new portable splicing machine for piecing 
doubled yarns without knots. The machine is 
particularly useful for certain duck fabrics and 
heavy webbing, and for high class sewing yarns. 


LOOM DRIVES. W. \,. Fluke, B. F. Goodrich 
Co. Textile World 95, No. 5 148 (May); Cotton 
109, No. 5, 115-6 (May 1945). Instructions are 
given for changing loom drives in order to utilize 
the efficiency of multiple V-belt drive. Installation 
data are presented for Draper tire cord looms and 
C-K heavy duck looms. 


LOOM SHEDDING. J. Whittle & R. Catterall. 
Textile J. of Australia 20, 10 (March 1945). The 
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importance and the functions of loom shedding mo- 
tions are discussed as factors in efficient weaving. 
For most fabrics the preferred time for crossing 
the heels is when the crank is at top center. This 
timing gives maximum cover and prevents the web 
from rolling back. Later timing is advisable, how- 
ever, in some cases. When using tender warp early 
timing permits more picks per unit space in the 
fabric, since the weft is held in the beat-up position 
at the fell of the cloth. 





HEDDLE FRAME. Emil Streuli (to Grob & 
Co., A.-G.) USP 2 380 124, July 10. A _ heddle 
frame for looms has staves on which each rib has a 
web and an enlarged head with interconnecting jaws, 
one on each side of a rib. Extensions opposite the 
web of the rib have ends which slide along the web. 


LOOM HARNESS. Oscar V. Payne (to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works). USP 2 379 
742-3, July 3. A loom harness mechanism has a 
front arch, a rear arch and a block attached to each 
arch to support a pair of shafts carrying the harness 
sheave. The sheaves of one set are staggered with 
respect to those of the other set. The hubs of 
sheaves in one set are pointed in the opposite direc- 
tion to that of the hubs on the other set. 


PICKER STICK GUIDE. Edward C. Nichols 
(to Draper Corp.). USP 2 379 589, July 3. A 
picker stick guide on an automatic loom is attached 
to the lay below the shuttle box so as to form with 
the lay a slot for the picker stick. The guide has an 
inclined surface against which the filling carrier is 
ejected in such a way that its tip is deflected away 
from the picker stick slot. 


PICKER STICK SUPPORT. Harold Hoeber. 
USP 2 379 525, July 3. The opening in a picker 
stick support carries a connection, setting with a con- 
nection on the picker stick, to permit vertical adjust- 
ment of the picker stick. 

PICKER STICKS. Harrison L. Williams. 
USP 2 380 352, July 10. A lug strap holder of 
picker sticks has an elongated wedge against one 
side of the picker stick, the edge against the picker 
stick being serrated. 

SELECTOR. Wilfred C. Howe (to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works). USP 2 379 487, July 
3. A bobbin selector for multistack weft replenish- 
ing looms having 2 alternately active shuttles and 
2 stacks of reserve bobbins for each shuttle is 
adapted to move into register with the bobbin re- 
leaser of each stack under control of a device which 
moves the selector always toward a releaser of an 
inactive shuttle. 

SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. Edward C. 
Nichols (to Draper Corp.). USP 2 379 650, July 
3. A loom shuttle with an automatic threading at- 
tachment has a cavity for a filling carrier and a 
threading block the thread passage is aligned with 
the cavity, Pairs of friction members extend across 
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the thread passage and are arranged to be brought 
together under controlled pressure. 


SHUTTLE. Jean B. Daudelin & Rudolph J. 
Messier (to Daudelin & Messier Co., Inc.). USP 
2 377 925, June 12. A device for threading loom 
shuttles has a lateral delivery eye and a tortuous 
threading slot running between 2 blocks and lead- 
ing to an aperture in the wall of | block which 
registers with the delivery eye. 


STOP MOTION. Edward C. Nichols (to 
Draper Corp.). USP 2 378 240, June 12. A cen- 
ter fork stop motion for looms has a crank arm on 
the center fork to oscillate the fork and to engage 
with a cam which is in reciprocating motion with 
respect to the lay. One end of the stop motion device 
is clamped to the lay while the other end is under 
the bracket supporting the center fork. 


FILLING FEELER. James M. Tuten (to 
Draper Corp.). USP 2 379 403, June 26. A fill- 
ing feeler has a side-slipping blade with a straight 
stem to the rear and a flat feeler tip at the rear end 
of the stem. A point extends from each end of the 
rear edge to the filling on a filling carrier. 


TUFT CUTTER. Albert Palmer (to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works). USP 2 379 740, July 
3. <A tuft cutter for axminster looms has a knife 
bar extending across the loom, with wedges be- 
tween the bar and the cutting blade. Each wedge 
has an adjusting screw to permit adjustment of 
cutting blade. 

BEAM FLANGES. F. S. Hodgson. Brit. P. 
565 217. Rigid flanges for weaver beams are se- 
cured with a definite distance between the flanges, 
in such a way that yarn pressure does not increase 
the distance. A collar in two parts fits in a feeder 
in the machine at each end. The flange holds both 
parts of the collar together, and set screws hold the 
flange to the collar. 


V, 3c. Control devices; stop motion; bobbin 
selectors 

WARP STOP MOTION. Carl D. Brown (to 
Draper Corp.). USP 2 378 895, June 26. An 
electric device for stopping a loom in case of warp 
failure has a filling feéler for sliding on a pivot and 
a tripping device to close the circuit in case of warp 
failure. 

V, 3e. Defects 

CLOTH WIDTHS. J. Harvey Morriston. Cot- 
ton 109, No. 5 106-9, 146 (May 1945). The prin- 
cipal causes of variability in cloth widths as it comes 
from the loom are analyzed and methods of correc- 
tion are discussed. Variability was generally con- 
sidered a minor defect until the high tenacity rayon, 
nylon and other high strength yarns brought out 
the defect at its worst. 


V, 4. Knitting 
SEAMLESS NYLON. Anon. Textile World 
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95: No. 5, 133, 192, 194 (May 1945). Circular 
knitting can be employed in producing seamless 
nylon hose. There are several misconceptions prev- 
alent in the hosiery manufacturing industry con- 
cerning seamless nylons. Stockings made on a cir- 
cular knitting machine are preboarded to their 
permanent shape, taking advantage of the thermo- 
setting property of the yarn. The high strength of 
nylon yarn permits use of such fine yarn that many 
more needles can now be employed in the knitting 
circle. 

KNIT FABRIC. Max Nebel. USP 2 379 649, 
July 3 (vested in the Alien Property Custodian). 
A knit fabric is formed from compound needle . 
loops extending in a course wise direction; each 
compound loop has a first loop with a short shank 
and a second loop with a long shank. The long 
shanks of adjacent compound loops intersect each 
other and form continuation of lateral short shank 
loops situated along a preceding line. 


KNIT FABRIC. Vincent Lombardi (to Lom- 
bardi Knitting Machine Co., Inc.). USP 2 378 
780, June 19. Fabric is knit from a main yarn and 
a special yarn differing in character from the main 
yarn. At least part of the main yarn loop and 
special yarn loops from opposite sides of the fabric 
are used to place the fabric, the special yarn being 
caught into the fabric in a different manner from 
the main yarn. 

KNITTING. Chas. L. Page. USP 2 378 946-7, 
June 26. An improved sinker has a drawing plat- 
form lower than the standard position to enable a 
knitting needle to draw a stitch shorter than the 
standard, and a high resting platform which is short 
in the direction of movement of the sinker. In 
knitting with independently operated standard nee- 
dles these sinkers make it possible to draw shortened 
stitches. 


KNITTING HOSIERY. Clarence W. Minton 
(to Hold Stitch Fabric Machine Co.). USP 2 378 
315-6-7, June 12. A circular stocking knitting ma- 
chine is adapted to produce a mesh type knit leg. A 
main yarn feed supplies yarn to certain groups of 
needles for a predetermined number of courses then 
feeds another yarn through another group of needles 
and floats the second yarn back of the needles hold- 
ing the stitches of the first yarn; this cycle is re- 
peated to make the desired fabric. A seamless knit 
stocking is produced which has cross stitches offset 
with respect to each other along adjacent wales. 


KNITTING MACHINES. H. H. Holmes and 
A. P. Saunders (to Wildt & Co. Ltd.) Brit. P. 564 
894. <A patterning device for circular knitting ma- 
chines is arranged to cooperate with the needles in 
forming stitches er loops, acting at points removed 
from the knitting locations on the machines. 


STOP MOTION. Van Raalte Co. Inc. Brit. P. 
565 182. A stop motion for tricot knitting machines, 
slashers, warping machines or looms has a pair of 
spaced electrodes near a normal thread path so that 
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a broken thread will make contact. A conducting 
medium is applied to the thread so that its contact 
with electrodes will close the circuit and stop the 
machine. 


KNITTING MACHINE. G. Wilders & J. E. 
Lynam (to W. Cotton, Ltd.). Brit. P. 565 240 & 
565 268. A straight bar knitting machine has a 
hydraulic coupling connecting the carrier to the 
drive. The coupling has a bypass conduit so that 
hydraulic fluid can flow from either side of the 
piston to the other. The effects of friction and im- 
pact are thus diminished. 


KNITTING NEEDLE. R. Peel (to F. N. F. 
Ltd.) Brit. P. 565 357. <A knitting needle has a 
tubular sliding tongue and a guide. The needle 
tongues are mounted in blocks along a bar which 
moves in timed relation to the motion of the 
needle bar. 


KNITTING MACHINE. John E. Lynam (to 
Wm. Cotton Ltd.). Can. P. 428 172, June 12. A 
straight bar knitting machine has a draw mechanism 
with a cross head for effecting a transfer from oscil- 
lating motion of one part to reciprocating motion of 
another part. 


KNITTING MACHINE. Kenneth Howie & 
Charles C. Krieb (to Wildman Mfg. Co.). USP 2 
379 527, July 3. The welt of a fabric on a full fash- 
ion knitting machine is turned up by holding loops 
of an initial course on points as the fabric is knit. 
bringing the fabric against the point while retaining 
the first course on the point, and piercing the points 
through the fabric so that a second course is held 
on the point, then transferring both courses from the 
point to the needles of the machine. 


ORNAMENTAL KNIT GOODS. Wildt & Co., 
Ltd. Australian P. 119 194. An improved knitting 
machine knits embroidery stitches together in the 
same needle wales so that the lap or wrap or em- 
broidery loop is combined with the transferred loop. 
In this way ornamental patterns can be knit against 
a background containing both purl and plain stitches. 


WELT. Oscar Worm. USP 2 379 773, July 3 
(vested in the Alien Property Custodian). In knit- 
ting welts on a full fashion knitting machine a first 
course is formed from a stand held by all the needles 
and by the corresponding hooks of the welt bar. The 
loops of this course are transferred from alternate 
ueedles to covering points, then released from the 
covering point while the intermediate groups are 
still on the needles and welt hooks so that each pair 
of loops between adjacent needles is formed into an 
enlarged loop held by adjacent welt hooks. After 
forming the next courses on the first course the en- 
larged loops of the first course are transferred to 
the covering point and then back to the alternate 
needles. 

YARN FEED. Hemphill Co. Australian P. 119 
536. An improved yarn-feeding attachment for cir- 
cular, independent needle-knitting machine has a 
feed device for a splicing yarn, a trimmer and a 
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binder for the yarn. The yarn is fed positively to 
the first needle intended to take it and in plating re- 
lation to other yarns. The trimmer and_ binder 
operates positively and cuts the yarn very close to the 
last needle receiving it. 


V, 5. Pile fabrics, laces, embroideries, netting 


CARPET. Genkichi Niki. USP 2 378 574, June 
19 (vested in the Alien Property Custodian). A 
machine for making carpets or other pile fabrics has 
spaced rotating supports carrying a sliding bar 
through which thread is supplied at a point between 
supports. A design sheet is mounted on an oscillating 
cylinder next to a stationary indicator on which the 
progress of forming the design is indicated. 


LOOP-PLUSH FABRIC. Max Nebel. USP 2 
379 853, July 3 (vested in the Alien Property Cus- 
tedian). Plush is woven from 2 ground threads and 
2 plush threads by working 1 ground thread and 1 
plush thread at alternate wales to form a partial 
course, and the other ground and plush thread at 
the intervening wales to complete the course. By 
sinking in the plush threads of both partial courses 
to form longer loops than in the associated ground 
thread a ground thread loop and an associated plush 
thread loop are floated over each wale in the course. 


RUG. Benjamin Kahn. USP 2 379 085, June 
26. The pile of a rug is formed of spaced rows of 
filling in pairs of connected loops. The loops in each 
pair are offset with respect to each other and are 
placed in opposite directions at their connected por- 
tions. They are longer than the space between rows 
of pile filling and are secured to the backing by rows 
of stitches. 


V, 7. Products; design; construction 


ARMY SOCKS. §S. E. Williams. Cotton 109, 
No. 5, 161-2, 164 (May 1945). Specifications for 
cushionsole socks (Classes A, B and C) are dis- 
cussed. The demand has grown until more than 75 
nulls are producing these socks. Shrinkproofing is 
am important factor. 


CASSIMERES. Anon. Am. Wool & Cotton 
Reptr. 59, No. 25, 14 (June 21, 1945). Stock for 
making cassimere should be thoroughly neutralized 
before it is dyed. Too much boiling harms the goods 
and great care must be exercised in finishing. Some 
fancy cassimeres are given a few runs on a teasel 
gage or on a napper with very fine wire, to impart 
a soft handie to the finished cloth. 


DECORATIVE EFFECTS. J. W. Hutchinson. 
Silk & Rayon 19, 538-9 (May 1945). Some meth- 
ods of weaving cloth with decorative threads in pat- 
tern effects are described and illustrated. Silk and 
rayon, because of their fineness, are preferably woven 
from a roll. To prevent undue friction the width of 
roll winding should be about the same as a ground 
warp. Field eyes should be large enough to permit 
easy passage of slugs and knots, since these are 
useful in decorative effects. 
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INSECT NETTING. J. E. Goodavage, Phil- 
adelphia OM Depot, Textile World 95, No. 5, 139, 
184, 186 (May 1945). Permanent cellulose finishes 
applied to marquisette have made headnet and other 
varities of insect netting acceptable to the Armed 
Forces. A stabilized knit netting has also been 
developed. For military use insect netting must 
also be mildew resistant and water repellent. 


PROTECTIVE LEGGINGS. Anon. Chem. In- 
dustries 56, 994 (June 1945). News notes concern- 
ing a light weight close-woven cloth coated with 
neoprene for use as protective spats or leggings, as 
developed by Surety Rubber Co. 


RAYON CREPE. Anon. Am. Wool & Cotton 
Reptr. 59, No. 27, 7-8 (July 5, 1945). Novelty 
combinations can be made in wide varieties from a 
hard twisted yarn as warp and filling, utilizing dif- 
ferences in luster or softness in different portions of 
the cloth to produce stipe or other effects. Details 
of the filling yarn are discussed. 


SUITING. Leonard Bellwood. Textile W eekly 
35, 1076, 1078, 1124, 1127, 1129, 1181-2, 1184 
(June 8, 15, 22, 1945). The double plain principle 
of designs for suitings is discussed. The double plain 
effect is capable of countless variations. Some set- 
tings for typical weaves of this kind are described and 
the designs are illustrated. 

REVERSIBLE FABRIC. W. Haigh. Textile 
Mfr. 71, 232-4 (June 1945). A procedure is pre- 
sented for designing and producing reversible fabric 
with repeat designs. The method eliminates the ne- 
cessity of inserting the weaves on point paper and 
thus saves much time in preparing the design. The 
work of the card cutter is also simplified. 


UNDERWEAR. Julian W. Hughes. Souther 
Knitter 9, No. 6, 28, 30 (June 1945). Proper fit is 
such an important factor in underwear that design 
and the use of fabrics which will hold their fit with- 
out binding or bagging are vital factors in manufac- 
ture. Details of design, including reinforcements at 
the point of hard wear, are discussed. 


UNWOVEN FABRICS. Anon. Ind. Bull. No. 
211, 2 (June 1945). News notes concerning 3 types 
of unwoven fabric, namely ““Masslinn” of Chicopee 
Mfg. Co., ““Webril” Kendall Mills and a chemically 
bonded fibrous mat which is less absorbent than 
“Masslinn.” 


BED WARMER. Edwin Bagnall. USP 2 378 
821, June 19. A blanket is woven with warp and 
weft and with flexible hollow tubes parallel to the 
warp and woven into the blanket by passing weft 
threads alternately around the tubes on opposite sides. 
A. heating medium is passed through the tubes to 
warm a bed. 


ELASTIC FABRIC. Dana E. Morrison and 
Paul F. Ziegler (to The Kendall Co.). USP 2 380 
365, July 10. A garment in two or more pieces has 
at least one piece made of elastic fabric, with a bonded 
joint between the elastic fabric and the other piece 
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of the garment. Bonding is effected with a tlermo- 
setting bonding agent which overlaps a portion of 
the elastic fabric. 


FABRIC COATING. Joseph F. Strable (to 
CGyproc Products Ltd.). USP 2 377 979, June 12. 
Flat plates are coated with an impermeable layer of 
fabric or felt by coating the plates first with a heat- 
sensitive adhesive. The fabric is then cemented to 
the plate. 


GLOVE. Victor H. Hurt (to US Rubber Co.). 
USP 2 378 773, June 19. A rubber-coated glove or 
mitten has a wrist gauntlet of rubberized fabric with 
no appreciable stretch, but capable of automatically 
contracting to fit the wrist snugly when the glove 
is worn. 


HEATED FABRIC. James A. Hendley (to The 
Russell Mfg. Co.). USP 2 379 580, July 3. An 
clastic electrically heated flexible fabric is made from 
a textile fabric base having parallel ducts and elastic 
strands parallel thereto. Each duct carries a flexible 
electric resistor strand and these strands are electri- 
cally connected in multiple to a pair of flexible elec- 
tric lead strands. 


IODIZED FABRIC, Chas. R. H. Ritter. Can. 
P. 428 441, June 26. Surgical dressing fabrics are 
impregnated with iodine by immersing the fabric in 
an aqueous solution of sugar, glycerine and _ isin- 
glass, drying, saturating in an aqueous solution of 
iodine, squeezing out part of the liquid, drying the 
fabric and passing it quickly through a second solu- 
tion of iodine in water containing alcohol and sugar 


SEWED BAG. Howard A. Rohdin. USP 2 378 
503, June 19. A multiple double type seam bag has 
an infolded gusset at each end and a filling opening 
at one end. The opening is bonded by a wall of the 
bag and a wall of one gusset fold. The ends of the 
opening are spaced away from the side seam by a 
distance greater than the width of the gusset fold. 


SURGICAL BANDAGES. Chas. F. Goldthwait 
(to the Secretary of Agri. of the USA). USP 2 
379 574, July 3. Improving the elasticity of surgical 
bandages by treating an open weave cotton fabric 
with 20-25% NaOH solution without applying ten- 
sion to the fabric, removing the NaOH and drying 
the fabric without tension so that it shrinks in all 
directions thereby imparting many small resilient 
crimps to the yarn. 


TRIM PANEL. Edward R. Detrick (to Nat’! 
Automotive Fibers, Inc.). USP 2 377 997-8-9, 2 
378 000, June 12. Fabric-covered trim panels for 
automobiles have a raised. hollow or solid bead with 
dent flanges at 1 or both sides of the bead, arranged 
so that trim fabrics extend over the flanges and their 
inturned edges for anchoring to the panel board. 


TROUSERS FABRIC. Chas. D. Williamson 
LSP 2 380 137, July 10. A woven sheet of fabric 
for making trousers has a selvedge, a continuous 
area of increased wearing quality parallel to the 
selvedge and made from yarn having high wearing 
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qualities, a narrow area of yarn with lower wearing 
qualities separating the first area from the selvedge 
and a wider area of yarn with lower wearing quali- 
ties at the opposite side of the area having high wear- 
ing quality. 


STOCKINGS. R. and J. Pickles. Brit. P. 565 
359. <A stocking is woven from elastic weft and 
nonelastic warp in such a way that the elasticity of 
the stocking extends only in the weft direction. 


BELTING. W. Lork and H. Riding (to Dun- 
lop Rubber Co. Ltd.) Brit. P. 565 496. Conveyor 
o: transmission belts are made with a single ply of 
coarse yarn fabric weighing at least 45 oz. per sq. 
yd. and having not over 6 weft threads per inch. 
Higher strength per unit weight of belting is achieved 
in this way. 


KNIT PATTERNS. Hemphill Co. Brit. P. 565 
497. Patterns are produced in knit fabrics on an 
independent needle machine by forming adjacent and 
figured areas from plain stitches which vary in 
length, and redistributing stitches at the edges of 
these areas so that one area merges into the next. 


GRANTING EFFECT. G. Burke (to Prospect 
Mfg. Co. Ltd.) Brit. P. 565 535. Stripes, checks or 
effects similar to wood graining are produced on one 
or both faces of the fabric by a combination of low 
and very low turns of yarn, e. g. 5-6 turns and 1.5-3 
turns per inch. Either a right or reverse twist may 
be employed, or both in combination. 


PARACHUTE TAPE. H. Newall and A. Pace 
(to Heavers & Pace Ltd.) Brit. P. 565 580. A tape 
is produced on crochet trimming looms for use as 
periphery tape on parachutes. The main warp 
threads are interspersed with locker warp threads 
and the selvedge also has locker threads. 


BLANKET. Gustav Berg (to Eric Low-Beer, 
'% interest). Can. P. 428 038, June 5. A blanket 
is made of 2 outer layers of woven fabric in a loose 
bulky form, interconnected by being woven together 
along intersecting sets of lines, and an intermediate 
layer formed solely of binding yarn warp which are 
under tension and are interwoven with the weft of 
both outer layers along the lines of intersection. 


WOVEN FABRIC. Edward F. King (to Do- 
minion Textile Co. Ltd.) Can. P. 428 258, June 19. 
A woven fabric consisting mainly of spun synthetic 
fibers is stabilized by introducing a certain proportion 
ef cotton fibers, processing the fabric on a cotton 
basis and pre-shrinking it. 


FELT HAT. George M. Rickus, Stanley G. 
Hoffman, Samuel C. Carpenter, Jr. & Warren W. 
Harris (to Hat Corp. of Am.). Can. P. 428 382. 
June 26. A composite or sandwich type felt for hats 
is made by chemically treating nonfur fibers to im- 
part a center-seeking property, mixing carroted fur 
with the chemically treated fibers forming a bat of 
the mixed fibers and working the bat under heat and 
pressure until the fur fibers are largely driven to the 
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exterior of the felt while the chemically treated fibers 
are mainly driven to the center. 


V, 8. Applications: nontextile uses of fabrics 


BEARING. Leonard A. Delp. USP 2 379 478, 
July 3. A bearing material which in service is com- 
pressed between 2 moving parts of an oscillating 
bearing is made by impregnating a fabric with a 
lubricant composed of 25-40% ricinoleic acid, 20- 
40% castor oil and 30-50% Ca ricinoleate. 


BOX-TOE CAP. Fred N. LaChapelle. USP 2 
379 010, June 26. A box toe cap has a layer of soft 
niaterial in the conventional shape and a layer of 
stiffener which stops short of the edge of the soft 
layer so that the latter can be easily sewed. 


CONTACT ROLL. Arthur H. Losey (to Ham- 
mond Machinery Builders, Inc.). USP 2 378 643, 
june 19. A contact roll for abrading or polishing 
belts is built up of fiber plies. There are noncom- 
inunicating recesses around the roll and transverse 
holes near the outer edge of the roll provide an outer 
rim which is relatively more yielding than the inner 
edges of the holes. 

DETONATING FUSE, Chas. R. Johnson (to 
I. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co.) USP 2 380 312, 
July 10. A detonating fuse has a core of explosive 
surrounded by a textile sheath which is coated with 
asphalt and is itself coated with pliofilm, then with 
wire braid and a layer of wax. 


INSOLE. Henry G. Lumbard. USP 2 379 366, 
June 26. A cushion insole with a cupped heel has 
an underlying ply of fibrous material and a covering 
layer of cushioning material attached to a stiff heel 
seat portion. 

AIR FILTER. C.C. Marston. Brit. P. 564 921. 
An air filter passes the dusty air through a sleeve 
and a mechanical shaker. The sleeve is made of 
elastic webbing or other resilient materials. 


V, 8b. Coated or impregnated products 


COATED FABRICS. Anon. Textile Age 9, No. 
6, 29-30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 (June 1945). Illustrated 
description of the manufacture of coated fabrics by 
Athol Mfg. Co., with particular attention to Terson, 
‘Terek and Terekan as specialty products. A war- 
time development has been coated glass fiber fabric, 
durable book bindings and many other products are 
made from these coated fabrics. 


LUMINESCENT FABRIC. John M. Johnston, 
McCraw-Hill Cleveland News Bureau. Te-tile 
World 95, No. 5, 110-111 (May 1945). Acetate 
rayon fabrics impregnated with photoluminescent 
compounds have given excellent service in military 
signaling, e. g., as an aid to aircraft in identifying 
the ground forces at landing fields before landing. 
luminescence has also proved useful in night signal- 
ing. The compounds used for impregnation have no 
light-converting qualities in their crystalline state 
ard must be held in a dispersed state to be effective. 
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Only cellulose acetate has been found suitable as a 
fabric for this purpose. 


MULTIPROOFING FABRIC. Benjamin F, 
Peale, Western Shade Cloth Co. Plastics 2. No. 6, 
34-5, 78-9 (June 1945). Illustrated description of 
fabrics, ranging from sheer nylon to heavy duck, in 
uiany colors and with plastic coatings for proofing 
against fire, mildew, water and other influences. 
I“specially rich finishes may be applied by using en- 
craved rolls on an embossing machine, and fabrics 
may have as many as 30 coats of plastic applied in 
special cases. The products go into many military 
and civilian fabrics. 

SHOE STIFFENERS. John W. Wiley (to 
Armstrong Cork Co.). USP 2 378 673-4, June 19. 
Shoe stiffeners such as box toe blanks are made of 
a permeable fiber base and a thermoplastic composi- 
tien containing rubber dissolved in a thermoplastic 
and cured so that the composition retains the ther- 
moplasticity of the thermoplastic alone. A suitable 
composition contains rosin 78, candelilla wax 2, 
cumar 8.2, rubber reclaim 10.7, sulfur 1 and anti- 
oxidant 0.1 parts. 

ADHESIVE SHEET. Edward §S. Hole. USP 
2 379 964, July 10. A layer of fibrous material is 
coated on both sides with a dry flexible nontacky 
leat-activatable adhesive composed mainly of gutta 
percha with a small proportion of rosin or wood 
pitch and a plasticizer which may be petroleum jelly 
or an insoluble metal soap. 

RUBBERIZED FABRIC. U. S. Rubber Co. 
Australian P. 119 205. A machine for depositing 4 
network of rubber on a textile fabric feeds the fabric 
continuously from a roll past a series of jets from 
which a rubber latex or solution is deposited across 
the line of travel of the fabric. 


V, 8c. Laminates 


LAMINATED FABRIC, Louis Glass (to Cela- 
nese Corp. of Am.). USP 2 377 933, June 12. 
Fiastic laminated fabrics are produced in a curved 
sheet by cementing a curved fabric to the inner spaces 
of a folded bias-cut fabric envelope so that the final 
laminate assumes the shape of the inserted fabric. 

GAS CONTAINERS. E. V. Giles. Brit. P. 564 
807. Light flexible containers for liquids or gases 
are made of metal foil faced on both sides with a 
heavily milled wool fabric of worsted yarn spun from 
wool with good milling properties. 


VI. FINISHING 


FIBER SWELLING. Technicus. Textile Mfr. 
71, 256-7 (June 1945). Some of the textile finish- 
ig processes which involve swelling of the fiber or 
utilize swelling to gain a desired effect are merceri- 
zation, creping of acetate or other rayons, crease- 
proofing acetate, shrinkproofing wool and printing 
on acetate rayon fabrics. 


ACID RESIDUES. Technicus. Textile W eekly 
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35, 1084, 1086, 1088, 1090 (June 8, 1945). Acid 
residues left in textile fabrics after finishing or dye- 
ing processes are frequently the source of tendering 
in subsequent use or even in printing designs on the 
fabric. Acid tendering in printing may be prevented 
by chemical control. Methods of preventing reten- 
tion of acid residues in fabrics are discussed. 


STRUCTURAL LAMINATES. Anon. Chem. 
industries 56, 808 (May 1945). News notes con- 
cerning Conolite, a new high strength plastic lami- 
nate made from Fortisan fabric or from Fiberglas 
and a new type of thermosetting resin. It is believed 
that this laminate can be used to fabricate entire air- 
plane frames. 


TEXTILE FINISHES. Ephraim Freedman, R. 
H. Macy & Co. Linens & Domestics 30, No. 3, 56, 
62 (June 1945). A brief review of new finishes and 
proofing agents, including insect repellents and agents 
tor control of shrinkage and felting in wool. In 
many cases final quality depends as much on intel- 
ligent application of the finish as on the composition 
selected for the purpose. 


TEXTILE FINISHING. K. §. Laurie. Fibers, 
Fabrics & Cordage 12, 201 (May 1945). Notes on 
machines used in textile finishing, particularly cal- 
enders, the Rigmel machine and the sanforiser. 

HAT BODY, Egon Loy (to Loy Corp.). Can. 
P. 428 391, June 26; USP 2 379 643, July 3. A 
surface finish is imparted to felt hat bodies by chemi- 
a! pretreatment in a dye bath containing a cleaning 
substance and a swelling agent, followed by stretch- 
ing and inimersion in a warm aqueous solution of 
a swelling agent and cleaning substance, after which 
the felt is dried and held against a roll covered with 
sharkskin 


VI, 1. Preparation 


VI, la. Boiling and scouring 


WOOL SCOURING. Donald Wilson. Te-tile 
Recorder 62, No. 746, 44-5 (May 1945). The 
modern trend in wool scouring is toward automatic 
control, with automatic pH recorders playing an 
important part. Improvements have also been made 
it) scouring bowls, squeeze rolls and other items of 
equipment. 


VI, id. Drying and conditioning 


YARN CONDITIONING. Anon. Textile Re- 
corder 62, No. 747, 40, 61 (June 1945). Methods 
cf yarn conditioning and of humidity control are 
described and the Delmhorst moisture detector is 
illustrated. In general, atmospheric conditioning is 
preferable to specific treatment for conditioning a 
yarn at a given stage in its processing. 

INFRARED DRYING. L. E. Stout (Washing- 
ton Univ.), K. J. Kaplan (U. S. Public Health 
Service) and W. G. Baird (U. S. Army) Trans. 
Am. Inst. of Chem. Engineers 41, 283-314 (June 
25, 1945). Since it has been observed in practical 
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operation that engineers often are misinformed con- 
cerning the proper technique of infrared drying an 
effort has been made to illustrate a method of apply- 
ing this type of drying to a specific substance. Sensi- 
tivity to heat is a factor which must be duly consid- 
ered. It is shown that under infrared lamps the rate 
cf drying increases with increasing air velocity and 
with increasing distance from the energy source. 
Thickness of the material to be dried has little effect 
during the constant rate period of drying but is a 
factor during ‘the falling rate period. 


DRYING WOOL, Donald Wilson. Textile Re- 
corder 62, No. 747, 41-2, 51 (June 1945). Illustra- 
tions of the new “Multifan” wool-drying machine, 
which is a new departure in commercial practice. It 
can be readily adapted to operate under decreasing 
temperature, increasing temperature, or uniform 
temperature conditions. It is also capable of quick 
veriations in speed and operates with a minimum of 
disturbance to the wool so that damage by felting is 
prevented. This dryer is in construction but re- 
quires an automatic feed for uniform thickness. 


VI, 4. Carbonizing 

CARBONIZING WOOL. Walter Ridley (to 
Riggs & Lombard, Inc.). USP 2 379 653, July 3. 
Wool fabric containing vegetable fiber impurities is 
carbonized by treating with acid, dyeing and expos- 
ing to infrared radiation for 10-15 seconds at a tem- 
perature of 550-600° F without heating the body of 
the cloth high enough to volatilize the natural oils. 


VI, 6. Sizing and finishing 

TEXTILE FINISH. Wilbur N. Oldham (to 
Am. Cyanamid Co.). USP 2 378 724, June 19. As 
a textile finish an aqueous dispersion is prepared 
which contains a guanidine acylated with a long chain 
fatty acid. An acid-curing thermosetting aldehyde 
resin of the melamine, urea or thiourea type is also 
added. 


ABRASION RESISTANCE. Heberlein & Co. 
Brit. P. 565 337. Cellulosic textiles are treated with 
formaldehyde in acid solution at 70-100°C. and with 
a colloidal stiffening agent capable of reacting with 
formaldehyde to form water-insoluble nonswelling 
condensation products. The fabrics are thus im- 
proved in abrasion resistance, swelling behavior and 
laundryfast finish. 


WARPING AND SIZING. J. C. E. Bessieres. 
Brit. P. 565 570. A sectional warping machine is 
equipped with apparatus for sizing the yarn as it 
passes from the creel to the beam. The sizing ma- 
chine has a trough in which a roller revolves with 
its lower portion in the size. Behind the sizing roll 
is a glass rod on adjustable supports. The yarn 
passes through a reed to a hot roll. This arrange- 
inent eliminates one process and is suitable for nylon 
yarn. 

TEXTILE FINISH. J. H. McGregor (to Court- 


aulds Ltd.) Brit. P. 565 675. New wetting or dis- 
persing agents and agents for imparting a soft handle 
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to fibers are made by reacting a sodium sulphonate 
of a dialkyl-dicarboxylic acid with a carbonate of 


guanidine or aminoguanidine. With formaldehyde, 
these agents also give wool-like dyeing properties to 
cellulosic yarns, and improve the laundryfastness of 
cellulosic fabrics dyed with direct cotton dyes. 


VII. COLOR 


COLOR MEASUREMENT. Harrison Johns- 
ton, General Electric Co. Textile World 95, No. 5, 
127, 129, 131, 182, 184 (May 1945). The photoe- 
lectric recording spectrophotometer is a precision in- 
strument for measuring color, thus permitting exact 
matching of samples and precise blending of pigment 
or dyes. Curves plotted with the aid of this instru- 
nient constitute a permanent record of‘color. Meas- 
urements may be made either by transmitted or re- 
fiected light. 

DYERS NOTES. Anon. Dyer & Textile Printer 
92, 451-3 (May 25, 1945). Practical suggestions 
are offered for two toned dyeing on fabrics made of 
cotton-viscose rayon blends ; on low temperature dye- 
ing of viscose rayons in lace and other materials ; and 
the effects of excessive bleaching on application of 
vat dyes. 

NAMING DYES. Anon. Dyer & Textile Printer 
¢3. 429-31 (May 25, 1945). Some principles em- 
ployed in naming commercial dyes are described and 
iilustrated, and particular attention is given to the 
code employed in brand letters and figures to indi- 
cate methods of application or properties of dyes and 
applied to fabrics. An improved system of nomencla- 
ture is proposed. 


VII, 1. Bleaching 


PEROXIDE BLEACHING. Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical Co. Textile Recorder 62, No. 747, 47-9 
(June 1945). The continuous method of bleaching 
cotton piece goods with peroxide is described and 
illustrated, with particular attention to the sequence 
of operation and the practice of centralized control. 


STRIPPING PIECE GOODS. Anon. Dyer & 
Textile Printer 93, 509-10, 515 (June 22, 1945). 
The severity of stripping treatments required for 
piece goods which are to be redyed depends on the 
crigina! dye, the nature of the cotton fabric and the 
required thoroughness of stripping. Direct dyes are 
best stripped in a hot alkaline bath of hydros (about 
0.1 1b./tal.). The amount of reducing agent depends 
on the amount of dye to be stripped. Stripping vat 
dyes is difficult and requires great care. Frequently 
only a partial stripping can be effected, but sufficient 
for redyeing purposes. 


VII, 2. Dyeing 
CHEESE DYEING. C. L. Bird, Leeds Uni- 
versity. Textile Recorder 62, No. 746, 49, 51-2 
(May 1945). Illustrated review of modern equip- 
ment used in dyeing fine wool hosiery yarns in 
Although less straightforward than 
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cheese form. 
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hank dyeing, cheese dyeing is very satisfactory if 
properly carried out. 

ACIDITY CONTROL IN DYEING. Edgar 
I. Noble, Sandoz Ltd. Textile J. of Australia 20, 
47, 91-6 (March, April 1945). Methods and re- 
agents for pH control in dyeing processes are dis- 
cussed, with emphasis on use of buffers such as 
ammonium phosphate. The pH changes occurring 
in dyeing wool by different methods are tabulated. 


DYEING COTTON. Eric S. Gardiner. Tex- 
tile J. of Australia 20, 43-5 (March 1945). Proc- 
esses involved in producing ‘“‘guaranteed fadeless”’ 
cotton piece goods are described. Actually such 
materials are fast to light but not necessarily to 
other influences such as laundering. 


POROSITY AND DYEING. R. M. Foley. 
Fibers 6, No. 1, 13-14 (June 1945). The concept 
of intermicellular pores in wool or cellulose fibers 
has aided in formulating hypotheses of the dyeing 
process which have proved helpful in practical ap- 
plication. This concept has helped for example in 
dyeing damaged wool and in dyeing mixtures of 
wools which have been exposed to light and air 
with wools which have been protected. Resin treat- 
ments of fibers have also been benefited by this 
concept. 

CoLtork REACTION TO CREASEPROOF FINISHING 
WITH REsIFIN No. 2. Bull. No. 310, Ciba Co., Inc., 
New York City 1945. 

Reviewed in Textile World 95, No. 5, 
(May 1945). 


PrEcE DYEING OF ARMY WoRSTED AND WOOLEN 
UniForM Ciotus. Tech. Bull. 769, Caleco Chem. 
Division Am. Cyanamid Co., New York City, 1945. 

Reviewed in Textile World 95, No. 5, 220 
(May 1945). 


P27) 


VII, 2a. Direct 


DYEING NYLON. J. H. MacGregor & C. 
Pugh, Courtaulds Ltd. J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 
61, 122-5 (May 1945). In dyeing nylon with di- 
rect cotton dyes from an acid bath the rate of dyeing 
is increased by adding less than 1% (calculated on 
the weight of nylon) of a cationic soap (a surface- 
active compound having a simple anion and a 
cation with a large carbon chain). With 5% or 
more of the cationic soap the rate of dyeing is de- 
creased. 

REDYEING RAGS. A. Ellis. 
35, 694, 696, 698, 888, 890, 892, 992, 994 ( April 
13, May 11, May 25, 1945). Modern practice of 
redyeing cotton rags is described from preparation 
of the rags for dyeing to the choice of dyes and 
their application. 


Textile I] ‘eckly 


VII, 2c. Vat 


CONTINUOUS DYEING. Arthur E. Hirst, 
Standard Chem. Products, Inc. Cotton too, No. 5, 
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101-3 (May 1945). The pad-steam process for 
continuous vat dyeing overcomes many of the dif- 
ficulties formerly considered inherent in the appli- 
cation of vat dye. The pigment-pad steam and 
liquid booster process is a variation which offers 
several advantages over the older continuous dyeing 
machine. 


FABRIC PRINTING. Andre Page. Fibers, 
Fabrics & Cordage 12, 241 (June 1945). The Chal- 
mers press for printing fabric is capable of producing 
acetone, line or lino blocks or type in 8 colors on 
presses ranging from the coarsest linen to the rough- 
est sand paper. The new press is of the offset let- 
ter press type and the blocks or type do not come in 
actual contact with the material. . 


VII, 2d. Printing 


HAND PRINTING. EE. S&S. Beton, Brockle- 
hurst Whiston Amalgamated, Ltd. Silk & Rayon 
19, 394, 398, 402 (April 1945). Recent develop- 
ments in hand printing of textiles by the block 
method and with screens are discussed in relation 
to the early origin of the hand printing art. 

EMULSION PRINTING. Interchemical Corp. 
Brit. P. 564.992. A solution of a pigment-forming 
reagent is emulsified in a water-immiscible film- 
forming liquid and a solution of the other reagent 
is caused to react with the emulsion. Better and 
cleaner colors are given by this emulsion in printing. 





SoME OBSERVATIONS ON PRINTING AciID DyE- 
STUFFS ON VISCOSE AND CUPRAMMONIUM Rayon. 
W. Meitner. Technical Monograph No. 2, Dyestuff 
Division, Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1945. 

Reviewed in J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 61, 129 
(May 1945). 


VII, 3. Defects and dye failure; causes and 
prevention 

DEFECTS IN PRINTING. Technicus. Tex- 
tile J. of Australia 20, 20, 22, 66 (March, April 
1945). Faulty impressions on textile fabric when 
printing with engraved rollers may result from 
wrong use of the rolls, from using worn or faulty 
rolls, from lack of a proper foundation, from faulty 
selection of the printing paste. Other factors which 
may lead to defective impressions are concerned with 
the doctor blade and with the fabric itself. 


LEVEL DYEING. J. A. Eastwood. Textile J. 
of Australia 20, 90-1 (April 1945). Level dyeing 
of worsted and other fabrics depends largely on 
the speed of dyeing; speed control is therefore es- 
sential. In package dyeing the efficiency of the 
pumping system is a leading factor. 

WOOL PIECE GOODS. C. L. Bird, Leeds 
University. Textile Recorder 62, No. 747, 45-6, 
58 (June 1945). One disadvantage of the wince 
machine usually used in dyeing wool piece goods 
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is that it exposes a large surface of dye liquor to the 
air. Methods of overcoming this and other disad- 
vantages are discussed in relation to the design and 
construction of wince machines for dyeing wool 
piece goods. 


VIII. PROOFING 


VIII, 1. Waterproofing; weatherproofing; 
moistureproofing 


PROOFING SEAMS. Norman E. Weeks & 
Robert B. LeRoy (to Bemis Bro. Bag Co.). USP 
2 37% 054, June 12. Stitched seams for joining 
adjacent layers of material have a U-shaped cover 
strip which is absorbent to a proofing agent and 
which is stitched to both edges of the fabric to be 
joined, so that proofing mediums penetrate through 
the cover strip and the layers of fabric. 


ROTPROOFING AGENT. Cuprinol Ltd. Aus- 
tralian P. 115 245. Mildewproofing and rotproofing 
of fabrics can be effected by treating first with a 
15-25% solution of Na naphthenate, then with a 
3-7% solution of ZnSO, to precipitate Zn naph- 
thenate on the fiber. The treatment is applicable to 
cotton, wool, silk or rayon. 


WATER-REPELLENT FABRICS. Ernst 
Waltmann and Edgar Wolf (to Heberlein Patent 
Corp.). USP 2 380 133, July 10. Fabrics are 
rendered water-repellent by heating them with a com- 
pound having the formula R Y CH, Cl, where 
capital R is a long chain radical (at least 10 C) and 
Y is the radical of a disubstituted urea, thiourea 
or other amide radicals. 


VIII, 3. Proofing against microbiological attack 


FABRIC DETERIORATION. Glenn A. Great- 
house & L. M. Ames, Joint Army-Navy-NDRC. 
Textile Research J. 15, 223-5 (June 1945). De- 
terioration of military fabrics, paper packages and 
other cellulosic substances has been investigated in 
studies with 16 species of Chaetomium, 3 of them 
new. ‘Tabulated data show the weakening effect of 
these organisms on cotton duck after 7 days 
incubation. 


MICROBIOLOGICAL DETERIORATION. 
R. G. Fargher, Shirley Institute. J. Soc. Dyers & 
Colourists 61, 118-22 (May 1945). Mildewproof- 
ing is a simpler problem than rotproofing. Con- 
troversy about both is likely to continue until the 
problem as a whole is considered on the basis of 
resistance to attack during transport, storage and 
use; durability of the proofing treatment in service ; 
and compatibility of the proofing agent with dyes 
or finishes applied to the fabric. Tabulated data 
show the effects of proofing agents on yarn strength 
and the durability of several proofing treatments. 


VIII, 4. Flameproofing 
FLAMEPROOFING. Martin Leatherman. USP 
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2 378 714-5, June 19. A flameproofing composi- 
tion contains a thermally unstable chlorinated resin, 
CuCO;, mono-calcium chlorophosphate, a wetting 
agent, a dispersion medium and a plasticizer which 
has fire-retarding properties. Instead of the plas- 
ticizer a flameproofing aid may be added such as 
an oxide of As, Sb, Pb or Sn, or an arsenate of Zn, 
Ca, Pb, Mg or Mn. 


VIII, 6. Shrinkproofing 


WOOL SHRINKAGE CONTROL. Anon. 
Textile J. of Australia 20, 48 (March 1945). The 
industrial development of the Freney-Lipson process 
for shrinkproofing wool by treatment with caustic 
potash in alcoholic solution is reviewed. A _ pilot 
plant for the purpose is described and the cost of 
treatments are analyzed with proper plant design. 
Alcohol losses are small and the hazard from alcohol 
vapor is rendered negligible. 





SHRINKPROOFING WOOL. N. Tullie and 
W. White (to Greenwood Dyeing Co. Ltd.). Brit. 
P. 564 958. A shrinkproofing and nonfelting treat- 
ment for wool comprises mild chlorination or 
bromination at pH 4, followed by a cold peroxide 
treatment. 


IX. TESTING AND ANALYSIS; 
SPECIFICATIONS 


TEXTILES IN SERVICE. J. Willock & H. 
Kennedy. Fibers, Fabrics & Cordage 12, 195, 
197-8, 201 (May 1945). Factors involved in 
wearing out textile fabric or in their deterioration 
beyond capacity for useful service are discussed. 
They include abrasion, exposure to weather, thread 
movement in the fabric, shrinkage under various 
exposure conditions, and many special influences 
which cause wear or deterioration. 





TEXTILE TESTING FOR THE TRADE. Brochure 
of Belfast Public Textile Testing House, White 
Linen Hall Bldg., 16 Ormeau Avenue, Belfast, 1945; 
pp. 10: price 1s. 

Reviewed in Fibers, Fabrics & Cordage 12, 243, 
245 (June 1945). 


IX, la. Fibers 
TENSILE TESTER. Anon. Indian Te-rtile J. 
55, 333-4 (Feb. 1945). Illustrated description of 
the Cambridge textile extensometer for testing a 
wide variety of textile fibers and yarns. The re- 


lation between load and extension is plotted on’ 


rectangular co-ordinates, and the instrument permits 
varying the load in either direction. 


IX, 1b. Yarns 
ABRASION TESTING. A. C. Walker & 
P. S. Olmstead, Bell Telephone Laboratories. Te.r- 
tile Research J. 15, 201-22 (June 1945). An im- 
proved yarn abrasion test is described which gives 
statistically controlled data. It has been used with 
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particular success in evaluating the performance of 
braid. Control charts from the test data may be 
used profitably for control of manufacturing ope- 
rations. The test measures differences in quality 
of finishes on yarns and may well be helpful in es- 
tablishing the optimum condition for applying 
finishes. 


TESTING TIRE CORD. Dr. lL. Larrick, In- 
stitute of Textile Technology, Textile World 95, 
No. 5 107-9, 194, 196, 198, 200, 202 (May 1945). 
The Goodrich tension vibrator as used in the Textile 
Research Laboratory of B. F. Goodrich Co. for test- 
ing tire cord reveals the importance of factors other 
than central strength in the service behaviour of tire 
cord. The tension vibrator is a fatigue tester. The 
correlation between central strength and fatigue re- 
sistance is not close. Some progress has been made 
toward predicting tire performance from these tests, 
but much remains to be done. 


YARN NUMBERING. Anon. Am. Wool & 
Cotton Reptr. 59, No. 27, 9-10, 35-6 (July 5, 1945). 
Critical discussion of the “integral” system of yarn 
numbering, based on yards and pounds, as advocated 
by Blackshaw of the Quebec Provincial Arts and 
Crafts School. 


YARN NUMBERS. Symposium. Textile Mfr. 
71, 238-41 (June 1945). Summary of a textile in- 
stitute conference on yarn numbering, with papers 
by F. P. Slater on the Grex system; H. G. Greg on 
doubled and fancy yarns; J. E. Garrett on worsted 
yarn; T. H. Gibson on Scottish woollens; A. E. 
Delph on rayon; A. Scholes on rayon; R. W. For- 
rester on spun silk and H. A. Elkin on cordage 
and twines. 

YARN FRICTION METER. Chas. T. Zahn 
(to Am. Viscose Corp.). USP 2 378 614, June 19. 
Apparatus for measuring yarn friction has a yarn 
guiding surface and a member which is freely sus- 
pended by yarn looped around this surface, its weight 
being arranged in a fixed eccentric relation to the 
yarn guiding surface so that the degree of friction 
on the yarn is measured. 


IX, 2a. Fibers 


FLAMMABILITY TESTS. James A. Gale, 
R. W. Stewart & J. B. Alfers, U.S. Navy. Plastics 
2, No. 6, 56, 58-60, 126 (June 1945). Test meth- 
ods and results are described and illustrated for 
thermosetting resins with asbestos, glass fiber and 
cellulosic fiber fillers, either in loose fiber or fabric 
form in molded and laminated products. 


IX, 2d. Textile chemicals and dyes 
DETERMINING DETERGENCY. _ George 


Heron. Textile Mfr. 71, 253-5 (June 1945). An 
improved method for direct determination of the 
detergent power of soap solution is superior in that 
it does not rely on the relation of detergency to any 
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one single factor such as wetting or emulsifying 
power, but actually measures detergent action. 


XI. CLEANSING 


XI, 1. Laundering 


LAUNDRY FINISH. Edward A. Robinson 
(to Diamond Alkali Co.). USP 2 379 458, July 


? 


3. To facilitate removal of soap residue from 
laundered fabrics a mixture of MgSO, (or MgCl.) 
with a small proportion of boric acid is added to 
the rinse water so that soluble soap residues are 
converted to insoluble but readily dispersible Mg 
soaps which are carried away by the rinse water. 


XII. HAZARDS; SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 


XII, 2. Accidents 

PERSONNEL AND ACCIDENT. Ralph Pres- 
grave, York Knitting Mills, Ltd. Can. Textile J. 
62, No. 13, 38-9 (June 29, 1945). Certain factors 
in selecting personnel have a close relation to acci- 
dent prevention in textile mill operation. Individuals 
vary a great deal in accident proneness and the same 
individual may vary in this respect in different situa- 
tions in the mill. Medical screening the aptitude 
tests are important in minimizing the accident prone- 
ness of individual employees. 


XII, 3. Occupational poisoning and diseases 


HEALTH IN MILLS. Robert Sutherland, 
London Central Council for Health Education. 
Textile Weekly 35, 1136, 1138 (June 15, 1945). 
Summary of a lecture on occupational hazards and 
prevention of occupational diseases in textile mills. 


XIII. TEXTILE MILLS 


COLOR DYNAMICS. T. O. Ott, Jr. Textile 
World 05, 119, 121 (May 1945). The machine 
shop at Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. has been 
refinished by the color-dynamic system of painting. 
Specific colors are used to increase visibility, to in- 
dicate dangerous moving parts and to help locate 
fire plugs, switch boxes and the like. 





LIGHT AND COLOR IN THE WorRK WORLD. 
Matthew Luckiesth Bull. of U. S. Better Purchase 
Paint Co. 20-3, Dudley St., Providence, R. I., 1945. 


XIII, 2. Machinery 


AIR FILTERS. Anon. Saco-Lowell Bull. 17, 
No. 2, 25-35 (May 1945). Illustrated description 
of models 5, 6 and 7 of the Saco-Lowell air filters. 
These filters are designed to permit textile mill 
operation without a dust room. Photographs and 
diagrams illustrate the construction and operation 
of these air filters. The no. 5 automatic filter is 
used as an integral part of the 1-process picker. 

BEARINGS. Anon. Textile Weekly 35, 1036 
(June 1, 1945). Illustrated description of “Oilite’’ 
oil-impregnated bronze bearings, which have many 
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advantages for use on textile machinery. Preven- 
tion of oil staining is a particular merit of these 
bearings. 

BEARINGS.  B. P. Parsons, Bound Brook 
Bearings (G. B.), Ltd. Textile Weekly 35, 1080, 
1082 (June 8, 1945). Some modern improve- 
ments in bearings to solve a variety of lubrication 
problems are described. ‘The principal obstacles in 
the way of introducing self lubricating bearings for 
textile machinery are being overcome. Some of the 
principal obstacles have been due to war conditions. 

7 


CARD INSPECTION. Anon.  Saco-Lowell 
Bull. 17, No. 2, 1-13 (May 1945). A complete 
program is presented for card inspection, beginning 
with a general survey of the card room and its lay- 
out. The survey then proceeds to the cards them- 
selves, which are inspected in detail for condition, 
adjustment and performance of the various parts. 
Some faults and defects in card operation are de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


CLEANING SPINNING MULES. Anon. 
Textile Weekly 35, 972, 974 (May 25, 1945). Il- 
lustrated description of the Briscoe automatic travel- 
ling mechanism for wiping down the roller beam and 
the carriage top and back on spinning mules. 


CLEANING SPINNING MULES. C. Marshall 
and Sons, Ltd. Textile Weekly 35, 1119-20, 1122 
(June 15, 1945). Illustrated description of the 
Hleaton automatic scavenging and cleaning motion 
for wiping down on spinning mules. 


COMBER NEEDLING. Anon. Saco-Lowell 
Bull. 17, No. 2, 36-40 (May 1945). Illustrated de- 
scription of the correct installation and maintenance 
of needles on the hasp lap of cotton combing ma- 
chines. 


CONTINUOUS CARD STRIPPER. Anon. 
Saco-Lowell Bull. 17, No. 2, 41-3 (May 1945). 
The Saco-Lowell continuous card stripper is mis- 
named, since actually it is not a stripper but a me- 
chanism to prevent loading of the cards. It can be 
profitably used on cards equipped either with an air 
stripper or a vacuum stripper. Its maintenance cost 
is not high since properly installed needles will last 
8000 to 10 000 hours and sometimes longer. 


DRAWING FRAME ROLLS. Anon. Saco- 
Lowell Bull. 17, No. 2, 50-2 (May 1945). IIlus- 
trated description of high compression calender rolls 
for drawing frames. This type of roll aids in re- 
ducing production costs by lessening the amount of 
labor required to transport stock from one process 
to the next. This is accomplished partly by increas- 
ing package size and partly by increasing the capacity 
of the container. The construction of the com- 
pressed calendar roll is described and illustrated. 


HIGH SPEED WARPING. E. Brierley. Tex- 
tile Weekly 35, 1069-70, 1072, 1130, 1132, 1134, 
1141 (June 8, 15, 1945). Methods, equipment and 
control devices employed in modern high speed 
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warping are described and illustrated as applied to 
single end, movable center and magazine creels. 


REPAIRING BOX PLATE. H. E. Wenrich. 
Textile Age 9, No. 6, 52, 55 (June 1945). In- 
structions are given for repairing loose bottom box 
plates on looms, for prevention of the numerous cloth 
defects which arise when the box plates work loose 


ROLLER GIN. Frank Dunkerley. Te-tile 
Weekly 35, 976, 978, 982, 1024, 1026, 1030 (May 
25 & June 1, 1945). The Macarthy roller gin is an 
improvement in the cotton ginning art and it may 
be expected that future practice will tend more to- 
ward automatic handling, use of pre-cleaning ma- 
chines, dust extractors and other improvements. 


SEMICOMBING. Anon. Textile Weekly 35, 
1074-5 (June 8, 1945). Proper setting of ma- 
chines for semicombing are described and illustrated. 
The relative merits of semicombing and doubling 
carding present a special problem. With special top 
combs and cylinders for semicombing a high pro- 
duction with low percentage of waste is possible. 


SHUTTLE GUARD. Anon. Textile Recorder 
62, No. 747, 52 (June 1945). The new simplex 
shuttle guard is made of wire or of a new high 
density wood originally developed for aircraft, and 
named ‘“‘Jicwood’’. The guard can be raised for 
drawing through, and on wide looms a double guard 
is used. 

KNITTING MACHINE DRIVE. H.W. & E. 
Start (to G. Blackburn & Sons, Ltd.). Brit. P. 564 
808 and 564 844. <A drive for the reciprocating 
parts of a straight-bar knitting machine has chains 
running continuously during knitting. They are 
mounted to give the drive a rectangular path so that 
the reciprocating part stands for a designated period 
at the end of each motion. The mechanism is light 
and provides a steady drive. 


CLEANING MACHINES. Carroll de V. Mil- 
ler (to Am. Monorail Co.). USP 2 378 361, June 
12. Air blast apparatus for cleaning a row of textile 
machines is mounted on a monorail above the ma- 
chine and is fitted for controlled air blast cleaning 
from above. 


CLOTH CUTTER. David E. Van Maldeghem. 
USP 2 378 263, June 12. A combination cutting, 
edge trimming and rewinding machine has rotary 
cutters for dividing a bolt of cloth into strips of 
equal width in a single operation. The fabric is 
fed to the cutter from a roll having a felted friction 
surface and is passed through a power-driven re- 
winding roll at the rear of the machine. 


CLOTH FEED. Warren J. Simonds (to Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co.). USP 2 378 333, June 12. 
Apparatus for processing fabrics in a liquid bath has 
a reel and a pair of squeeze rolls above the tank so 
that a roll of cloth can be passed and repassed be- 
tween the feed rolls and the reel. 
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DRIER. Milton E. Hanson (to B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co.). USP 2 378 703, June 19. A tenter 
frame drier for drying fibrous webs of material has 
spaced conveyors inside a housing. The conveyors 
are carried on sliding rails under which a pair of 
horizontal baffles form an air field between the baffles 
and the rail. An air heater is placed under one 
baffle and a fan under the other. 


DYEING MACHINE. Arthur J. Emerson (one- 
half to J. Anna Ainsworth and one-half to W. 
Chase Young and Theodore Steinhorst) USP 2 
380 100, July 10. A dyeing unit for insertion in an 
opening at the top of a dye vat has a vertical sup- 
port which can be detachably connected to the tank, 
and a rotating dye-carrying disk mounted on one 
side of the support. 


SLIVER PAN. Frank L. Crockett (to Whitin 
Machine Works). USP 2 377 924, June 12. A 
multiple head comber has a device in each head for 
conducting the fleece from the comber to the sliver 
table. This device employed a removable flat panel 
extending from the comber head to the sliver table. 
The panel for each head is supported at the ends to 
prevent vertical air flow near the support, and each 
panel has fences to protect the fleece passing along it. 


TEXTILE SPOOL. Rawson Atwood (to Dec- 
orated Metal Mfg. Co.). USP 2 377 919-20, June 
12. The outer dial of a textile spool is made of 
pasteboard or similar material with a metal rein- 
forcing tube on the inside for holding the outer tube 
firmly in place. 


XIII, 3d. Power transmission 


MACHINE DRIVE, A. G. Arend. Te-tile 
Weekly 35, 986, 988, 990 (May 25, 1945). In 
modern power arrangements to permit ready altera- 
tion of machine drives in textile mills, the flat strip 
type of bus bar is preferred because the expansion 
couplings are simple and it is relatively easy to join 
lengths together. Use of aluminum instead of 
copper in bus bar is slowly gaining acceptance since 
aluminum is light and has favorable carrying ca- 
pacity. 


ROPE DRIVE. Plant Engineer. Te.rtile Re- 
corder 62, No. 747, 57, 61 (June 1945). Cotton or 
hemp rope drive gives good service in power trans- 
mission not only in textile mills but in other indus- 
tries. Some principles of efficient operation for rope 
drives and for care of the ropes are discussed. 


XIII, 4. Materials, handling and transport 


MATERIALS, HANDLING. Harold E. Reed, 
Textile World 95, No. 5, 97-102 (May 1945). The 
horizontal and vertical components of motion in 
handling cotton bales, card sliver, loom beams and 
section beams are charted. Photographs of modern 
mechanical aides and equipment for handling ma- 
terials in textile mills are shown. Overhead con- 
veyors and mechanical stackers are important aides 
to efficiency. 
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XIII, 6. Atmospheric control 


BarBER-CoLMAN ELectronic MotsturE Con- 
TENT CONTROLLER. Bull. F1705-1, Barber-Colman 
Co., Rockford, Ill., 1945. 

Reviewed in Am. Wool & Cotton Reptr. 50, No. 
25, 24 (June 21, 1945). 


XIII, 7. Process control; control instruments 


CARD CRADLE. Anon. Saco-Lowell Bull. 17, 
No. 2, 45-9 (May 1945). The Saco-Lowell card 
cradle is the simplest of the many mechanisms for 
niaintaining the correct heel-and-toe adjustment on 
revolving flat cards. There should be one flat grind- 
ing cradle for each 20 to 30 cards. The machine has 
an indicating gage to show the condition of the cam 
or former during grinding of the card. 


COTTON COMBING. E. H. Helliwell and H. 
J. Ball. Textile World 95, No. 5, 112-3, 202, 204 
(May 1945). Combing is becoming a prerequisite 
cf quality in cotton yarn especially above the 30 
count. Waste removal is controllable between 5 and 
30%. A system for controlling nep occurrence util- 
izes rules glass for inspection. 


OVERFLOW CONTROL. Anon. Saco-Lowell 
Rull. 17, No. 2, 23-4 (May 1945). The latest 
development in the new Saco-Lowell overflow con- 
trol system is the no. 2 reserve box, now standard 
in all these systems; it is designed to improve the 
quality of stock delivered to 1-process picker. A dia- 
gram of the overflow control system, with the no. 2 
reserve box incorporated therein, is shown and de- 
scribed. Rolling and stringing of cotton, a common 
fault when the overflow system continually recircu- 
lates the stock, is avoided in this system. 





MARKING CRAYON. Fred A. Sturm. USP 2 
380 126, July 10. Crayons for marking textiles dur- 
ing processing are made of chlorinated rubber, a high 
boiling plasticizer solvent, wax and a pigment. Pig- 
inent particles are coated with chlorinated rubber and 
wax so that marks on fabric withstand any high 
temperature or acid or alkaline operations commonly 
employed in finishing and dyeing. 


ULTRASONIC TESTING. Wilford E. Morris 
(to Wingfoot Corp.). USP 2 378 237, June 12. 
Separations or breaks in a rubber-and-fabric article 
are detected with the aid of ultrasonic vibration in a 
liquid medium in which a portion of the sample is 
immersed and from which the waves proceed to an- 
other portion of the article immersed in the same 
liquid. The article is rotated or otherwise. moved 
through the liquid so that all portions eventually are 
exposed to the ultrasonic vibration, and changes 
which would indicate a separation or break in the 
article are noted. 

WOOL SAMPLER. Alexander Johnston & 
George C. LeCompte (to Sec’y of Agriculture of the 
LSA). USP 2 378 484, June 19. A device for 
taking a sample from a bale of wool has a circular 
cutter at the front of a tube and an inner spiral ridge 
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for guiding the core of sample toward the rear of the 
tube because the tube is rotated. 


XIV. TEXTILE RESEARCH 


NEW IDEAS. Anon. Chem Eng. News 23, 926, 
928-31, 1010, 1012, 1014-5, 1106, 1110-4 (May 25, 
June 10, and 25, 1945). News notes on Fiberglas 
mats for underground pipe wrappers and in lami- 
nates ; a leatherlike vinyl resin coated fabric for loose- 
leaf binders ; nylon paint brush bristles ; Vibron resins 
for coating fabrics to make leather substitutes ; 
coated Fiberglas for curtains, walls and ends of Air 
Force hangars; Fiberglas sound insulation for air- 
craft; extruded tubes of Tenite (cellulose acetate- 
butyrate) for siphons on irrigated farms; 2, 2, 4 
(2-methyl-2, 4-pentanediol) as wetting agent, mer- 
cerizing assistant, plasticizer and textile assistant ; 
Chloramine-B as a safe and effective but gentle 
bleach for cotton, rayon and wool; Fiberglas tower 
packing; and the Goodrich Weather-Ometer for 
measuring effects of sunlight, rain and temperature 
fluctuations on test samples. 


TEXTILES. Anon. Am. Wool & Cotton Reptr. 
59, No. 26, 29, 31, 33, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 57, 
59, 61, 63, 65 (June 28, 1945). A brief review of 
progress in the cotton textile industry in the past 40 
years, with emphasis on improvements in merceriza- 
tion, dyeing and printing as aid to production of 
niore attractive and higher quality fabrics. Rayon, 
silk, hosiery and synthetic fibers are similarly 
reviewed. 


TEXTILE ADVANCES. Anon. Textile W orld 
95, No. 5, 143-5, 150, 152, 154, 156 (May 1945). 
Illustrated news notes concerning a stop motion for 
cotton carding machines, a loom sweepstick made of 
duck reinforced with plastic, an open glow type of 
infra-red drying unit, sapphire U-shaped and pigtail 
thread guides, a snag-resisting roll cover, twist ac- 
tion fittings using rubber covered “Silentbloc’’ units, 7 
a method of reconditioning Franklin-Process springs, 7 
a spinning cot which eliminates eyebrowing, “Prony!” 
for sizing nylon, two new Eastman acetate dyes, the 
‘Dianols” synthetic wetting agent of Quaker Chem- 
ical Products Corp., the “Synvar” aldehyde resin, an 
emulsion mixing tank which uses compressed air to 
prepare wool spinning dispersions, a frame which 
stops the loom when a loom harness breaks, a 
cleaning brush made with discarded card clothing, 
use of cardboard separators to prevent bruised 
quills, a holder for loom fixer’s tools, a harness ad- 
justment to be applied to entering frame. a pick- 
shaft bearing supported by a brace on Draper cot- 
ten looms, a jig for drilling shaft ends on knitting 
machines, a strap for lifting loom let-off lever, 
maplewood forms for pushing cots on spinning rolls, 
steel plate reinforcements for picker sticks, an aide 
to lubrication of textile machines. 


ANNUAL Report OF THE Woot, INDUSTRIES | 
RESEARCH AssociaTION. B. H. Wildon, Leeds, | 
1945. 

Reviewed in Textile Recorder 62, No. 746, 48 
(May 1945). 
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